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REPORT. 


Philadelphia,  April  20,  1891 
To  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania ,  1.  0.  0.  F. : 

Your  Committee  on  Dues  and  Benefits  appointed  at  the  last  Annual 
Session,  to  prepare  such  information  on  the  subject  and  to  submit  the  same, 
together  with  such  suggestions  as  mav  seem  to  them  to  be  necessary  for  the 
action  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  respectfully  report : —  That,  in  conformity  with 
the  terms  of  their  appointment,  they  have  gathered  together  and  prepared 
in  suitable  shape  the  best  information  attainable,  relating  to  the  Beneficial 
operations  of  the  Order  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  this  Report  the  Committee  have  felt  free  to  point  out  the  influences 
and  the  result  of  the  influences  which,  in  their  judgment,  are  at  work  to  . 
injure  or  destroy  the  finances  of  the  Lodges.  And  as  it  is  important  that 
such  vital  matters  should  have  the  fair  and  unprejudiced  consideration 
of  the  Order,  the  Committee  have,  therefore,  tried  to  start  the  discussion 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  secure  the  full  advantages  of  the  careful  and 
earnest  consideration  that  it  is  hoped  the  matter  will  receive  in  the  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Lodges. 

This  Report  will  be  found  to  be  subdivided  into  four  parts  with  an  appen¬ 
dix  containing  the  statistical  tables.  These  several  subdivisions  will  treat 
of : — 

1st.  A  short  sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  principles  governing 
the  financial  operations. 

2d.  A  review  of  the  financial  methods  of  the  Order  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  only  to  such  subjects  as  seem  to  demand  corrective  attention. 

3d.  The  Beneficial  experiences,  being  the  death  and  sick  experiences  of 
the  individual  membership,  as  collected  from  the  Lodge  returns. 

4th.  A  statement  of  the  Beneficial  values  of  the  Benefits  as  shown  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  individual  experiences. 


PART  FIRST. 

A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE. 
PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE  FINANCIAL 

OPERATIONS. 

“Friendly  societies  are  a  form  of  mutual  insurance,  and,  like  all  insurance, 
they  depend  upon  the  principles  of  substituting  the  certainty  which  attends 
the  fortunes  of  a  large  number  of  men  for  the  uncertainty  which  belongs  to 
the  fortunes  of  each.” 

This  is  so  clear  that  it  needs  no  explanation.  It  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  celebrated  Friendly  societies  of  England  have  been  founded 
Every  effort  has  been  there  taken,  by  those  acting  on  this  principle,  to 
make  the  Lodge  permanent.  Graded  payments  are  charged, predicated  upon 
the  average  expectancy  of  sickness  for  life  for  each  member,  starting  with 
his  age  at  initiation,  and  a  probationary  period  is  required  before  he 
becomes  beneficial  after  initiatian.  The  association  or  any  of  its  subordi¬ 
nate  Lodges  must  procure  the  services  of  a  regularly  recognized  actuary  to 
compute  the  proper  scale  of  payments  to  meet  the  proposed  benefits,  and 
this  scale,  together  with  the  entire  system  of  operations,  must  be  approved 
by  the  Friendly  Society  Register  of  the  County,  before  business  can  be  com¬ 
menced.  Every  year,  each  Lodge  must  make  to  the  Register,  a  full  report 
of  its  year’s  operations,  and  every  five  years  it  must  make  a  complete  state¬ 
ment,  showing  its  estimated  running  expenses  and  its  estimated  beneficial 
liabilities  for  the  next  five  years,  according  to  the  experience  tables,  and 
based  on  the  beneficial  percentages  of  the  members ;  it  must  likewise  show 
the  estimated  receipts,  based  upon  its  membership  dues  and  its  invested 
funds,  and  thus  demonstrate  whether  a  profit  or  a  loss  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  operations  of  the  next  five  years. 

This  is  the  system  of  the  English  Friendly  Societies  and  with  the  im¬ 
provements  practiced  by  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  makes  a 
system  that  is  universally  recognized  as  being,  financially,  the  best  yet 
devised. 

In  Odd  Fellowship  in  America,  so  much  attention  has  not  been  made, 
until  of  late  years,  to  the  perfection  of  the  financial  management,  as  to  the 
ethical  teachings  of  the  ritualistic  work  of  the  order.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  disabuse  the  membership  of  the  too  common  error,  that  it  was 
merely  a  beneficial  organization.  “Mutual  relief  and  assistance”  being 
merely  a  leading  office  of  its  ministrations. 

What  this  may  mean,  is  not  so  clear  as  the  first  proposition.  If  the  re¬ 
lief  is  given  only  because  some  brother,  being  sick  or  in  distress,  needs  the 
assistance,  then  it  is  a  charity.  But  if  it  is  distributed  as  a  matter  of  right 
as  Benefits  resulting  from  the  regular  payment  of  dues,  then  manifestly, 
by  the  laws  of  mutuality  each  beneficiary  would,  under  the  principle  stated, 
be  entitled  to  receive  only  what  he  contributed  and  as  much  more.  What¬ 
ever  he  gets  in  addition  is  then  necessasily  dependent  upon  the  forbearance 
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of  his  fellows.  It  is  therefore  true  that  in  times  past,  thousands  moved  by- 
love  of  the  Order  and  Fraternal  pride  have,  when  taken  occasionally  sick, 
forborne  taking  the  benefits,  so  that,  even  with  low  rates  of  dues,  there 
was  seemingly  ample  to  meet  every  demand.  In  later  years  there  has 
grown  a  more  universal  understanding  that  such  benefits  are  not  charity, 
but  an  insurance,  to  which  each  member  is  fairly  entitled,  whenever  the 
condition  happens  making  him  entitled  thereto. 

Founded  upon  no  tested  financial  system,  with  no  attempt  at  adjustment 
of  values,  and  with  no  apparant  desire  to  do  more  than  provide  for  the 
present  and  near  future,  the  Lodges  were  deceived  by  the  only  apparent  but 
not  real  prosperity  that  naturally  results  to  all  insurance  organizations  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  years  of  their  existence.  And  in  that  extremely  selfish  prom¬ 
ise  which  desires  excessive  benefits  for  the  smallest  dues,  the  Lodges 
thoughtlessly  assumed  the  burden  which  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
meet  as  increasing  years  brought  the  financial  promises  to  maturity. 

To  clearly  understand  the  financial  operations  of  our  Order  we  must  go 
back  to  the  beginning  and  stand  where  the  Founders  did,  and  from  that 
standpoint  consider  the  few  steps  that  have  been  attempted  toward  a  per¬ 
fect  financial  system.  Since  then,  more  than  a  thousand  Lodges  have  come 
into  existence,  several  Halls  and  other  large  enterprises  have  been  under¬ 
taken  and  carried  to  ultimate  success,  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
collected  and  disbursed  for  the  objects  of  the  Order.  But  we  mast  not  look 
at  this  and  suppose  that  they  were  skillful  men  of  money,  handling  their 
enterprises  and  business  with  learning  and  experience,  for  we  know  that 
they  were  unlearned  as  actuaries,  largely  wage-earners,  who  found  the 
pathway  of  truth  only  as  time  progressed,  often  finding  that  they  were  in 
error,  but  by  perseverance  they  brought  out  of  their  failures  the  experience 
of  success. 

In  a  brief  history  of  the  subject  of  Dues  and  Benefits,  Grand  Secretary 
Nicholson  says,  (G.  L.  Rep.,  1876,  p.  38.)  “Nothing  could  be  more  crude 
than  the  system  was  in  its  inception  and  it  is  far  from  perfect  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  first  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  system  of  relief  in  the 
Lodges  in  England,  was  the  taking  up  of  a  collection  when  a  member  was 
reported  in  need  of  assistance,  this  had  the  effect  to  lessen  the  attendance  at 
the  meetings,  as  the  absentees  were  not  called  upon  to  contribute.  There¬ 
fore  a  weekly  contribution  was  called  for  from  each  member,  to  be  paid 
into  a  common  fund,  out  of  which  pecuniary  relief  was  afforded  to  those 
entitled.  If  there  was  anything  remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  pro  rata  division  was  had  and  a  new  start  was  made. 

“  In  the  course  of  time  the  unavoidale  result  of  this  arrangement  became 
apparent ;  the  aged  and  sickly  were  left  out  when  the  new  year  was  entered 
upon,  so  that  no  man  could  tell  when  his  turn  would  come  to  be  deprived 
of  all  the  advantages  of  membership  An  effort  was  then  made  to  create  a 
permanent  fund  in  each  Lodge  with  the  continuous  existence  of  the  Lodge 
and  its  membership,  but  there  was  the  most  profound  ignorance  as  to  what 
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the  relative  proportion  ought  to  be  between  what  the  members  should  vote 
to  pay  into  the  funds  of  the  Lodge  and  what  the  Lodge  should  pay  the 
members  when  sick,” 

“  In  this  condition  the  Order  was  introduced  into  this  country,  and  Thomas 
Wildey  could  no  more  have  decided  what  the  proper  relation  between  dues 
and  benefits  in  a  Lodge  ought  to  be,  in  order  for  the  Lodge  to  fulfil  its  ob¬ 
ligations  and  maintain  its  existence  for  a  century,  than  he  could  have  solved 
some  of  the  astronomical  problems  of  the  age.” 

But  Wildey,  though  ignorant  of  the  sick  ratio,  with  that  wise  forethought 
that  distinguished  him,  built  upon  a  firmer  rock  when  he  declared  that  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  was  Fraternity,  and  had  not  his  weekly  contribu¬ 
tion,  unfortunately,  been  placed  too  low,  the  financial  system  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  evolved  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  has  been  the  fraternal 
growth.  The  mistake  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  assuming  that 
a  six-pence  was  the  proper  weekly  dues  ;  but  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  coin  was  only  half  the  value  of  the  English  pence. 

It  is  well  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  words  of  Grand  Secretary 
Nicholson,  that  one  of  the  grand  primary  objects  of  “Odd  Fellowship  is 
the  elevation  of  human  character,  its  motto  is  not  designed  to  be  a  mere 
form  of  unmeaning  words,  but  Heaven  born  springs  and  motives  to  unceas¬ 
ing  action.  It  proclaims  Love  to  be  the  grand  remedy  for  all  social  evils, 
and  it  strives  to  lift  men  into  the  light  of  God’s  truth,  that  they  may  be 
blessed  and  become  a  blessing  to  their  fellows.  Contributing  to  the  general 
welfare  and  doing  all  that  good  men  can  do  in  eventually  moulding  society 
and  influencing  governments  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  righteousness  and  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men.” 

It  never  was  intended  that  the  Order  should  be  for  merely  beneficial 
health  insurance.  Therein  it  differs  most  from  its  parent,  the  Manchester 
Unity.  And,  moreover,  it  is  this  fraternal  spirit  pervading  our  Order  that 
has  enabled  it  to  take  such  high  rank  and  command  such  universal  respect 
and  that  has  enabled  it  to  do  so  much  with  so  small  an  income. 

“When  Pennsylvania  Lodge,  No.  1,  was  instituted,”  says  the  Grand 
Secretary,  “it  started  out  on  this  problematical  career.  Lodge  after  Lodge 
copied  the  By-Laws  of  No.  1,  knowing  no  more  of  the  subject  than  that 
existing  Lodges  had  adopted  the  same  rates  and  dues  and  benefits  ;  never 
inquiring  what  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  proportion  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.”  Those  were  the  halcyon  days  when  the  members  enjoyed  the 
convivial  pleasures  of  the  then  and  thoughtlessly  incurred  the  serious  ob¬ 
ligations  which  perplex  us  in  the  present.  In  Washington  Lodge,  No.  2, 
at  the  beginning,  the  initiation  fee  was  two  dollars  and  the  weekly  dues  six 
and  one-quarter  cents,  while  the  benefits  were  two  dollars  per  week.  The 
minutes  show  that  the  meetings  were  taken  up  largely  with  speaking,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  othes  amusements.  The  first  quarter  shows  the  receipts  were, 
from  the  members’  dues  $48.09,  and  from  the  bar,  $41.37. 

Lodge  after  Lodge  came  into  existence,  at  first  slowly  ;  then  more  and 
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more  rapidly.  Each  had  its  own  system,  peculiar  to  itself.  Some  were  suc¬ 
cessful,  born  rather  of  good  luck  than  of  good  management ;  while  with 
others,  who  encountered  their  experience  of  the  sick  burden  early,  it  was  a 
struggle.  When  the  burden  was  light,  they  enjoyed  the  full  happiness  of 
ignorance ;  and  when  the  burden  became  over  heavy,  the  benefits  were 
suspended  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  sister  Lodges,  or  the  Charter  was  sur¬ 
rendered  and  the  Lodge  became,  in  technical  language,  defunct.  In  1869 
there  had  been  six  hundred  and  fifty  Lodges  that  had  received  original 
Charters,  and  of  these,  at  that  time,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  defunct. 

In  1850,  with  the  introduction  of  the  representative  system  in  the  Grand 
Lodge,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Subordinate  Constitution  should  thereafter 
be  uniform  throughout  the  jurisdiction,  and  be  as  provided  and  adopted 
by  the  Grand  Lodge.  This  was  the  first  great  entering  wedge  looking  to 
the  creation  of  some  system  whereby  the  Lodges  could  be  assured  of  finan¬ 
cial  permanency. 

From  time  to  time  efforts  were  made  to  collect  and  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  important  matter.  In  1854  and  1855  a  vigorous  effort 
was  made  to  collect  statistics  upon  this  subject  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States.  A  large  mass  of  information  was  collected  and  an  able  re¬ 
port  was  presented  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  by  Brother 
I.  D.  Williamson,  “which,”  our  Grand  Secretary  says,  “unfortunately 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  its  importance  deserved.” 

Ignorance  was  not  the  only  enemy  of  the  finances  ;  wastefulness,  ex¬ 
travagance  and  conviviality  were  all  at  work  to  despoil  the  Lodge  of  its 
funds.  Being  so  entirely  independent  and  unfettered  by  fraternal  principle 
or  legislative  enactment,  the  members  voted  the  funds  on  the  slightest  pre¬ 
text  for  personal  enjoyment,  and  thus  many  Lodges  soon  found  themselves 
with  depleted  treasury  when  the  sick  and  distressed  and  the  dead  demanded 
the  fulfilment  of  beneficial  obligations.  In  1864  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge, 
on  the  report  of  a  Committee,  of  which  the  late  Past  Grand  Sire  John  W. 
Stokes  was  Chairman,  to  correct  this  evil,  enacted  and  firmly  established 
the  principle  that  the  Lodge  funds  cannot  be  diverted  to  any  and  every 
purpose  the  members  may  vote,  but  are  trust  funds,  held  for  the  benefit  of 
sick  and  distressed  members  of  the  Order,  their  widows  and  orphans,  and 
must  be  accounted  for  and  strictly  managed  as  such.  This  has  not  only  since 
been  sustained  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Order,  but  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Courts  and  is  part  of  the  legislative  enactments  of  this 
Commonwealth . 

In  1870  it  was  first  enacted  that  Lodges  might,  by  enacting  a  law  of 
general  application,  pay  no  benefits  for  the  first  week’s  sickness.  In  1872  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  made  a  most  careful  and 
elaborate  report  on  the  subject  of  Dues  and  Benefits.  This  report  our  Grand 
Representative  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  his  Jurisdiction,  and  said  :  “  The  time  may  not  have  come,  in  the  history 
of  our  Order,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  so  arrange  our  scale  of  initiation 
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fees  and  weekly  dues  as  to  bear  a  mathematical  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  benefits,  both  weekly  and  funeral,  that  we  propose  to  pay,  but  come  in 
time  it  will.  It  may  be  sooner  or  it  may  be  later ;  and  we  will  be  but  acting 
the  part  of  wise  and  prudent  men  if,  foreseeing  the  evil,  we  prepare  our¬ 
selves  for  it,  and  thus  avoid  the  shipwreck  that  must  ensue  if  we  continue 
sailing  upon  the  trackless  sea  without  a  compass  or  a  chart.  We  cannot 
begin  too  soon ;  we  should  have  begun  years  and  years  ago  to  make  our 
chart  from  the  vital  statistics  we  have  at  command,  and  from  it  prescribe 
such  a  rate  of  fees  and  dues  as  will  enable  every  Lodge  to  comply  with  the 
demands  which  may  be  legally  made  upon  it.  If  we  wish  to  perform  with 
our  hands  the  promises  we  make  with  our  lips  and.  in  our  laws,  if  we  wish 
to  be  a  health  and  life  insurance  association  and  have  perpetual  existence, 
the  income  must  be  so  graduated  that  in  a  series  of  years  it  will  exceed  the 
expenditure — and  it  must  be  done  intelligently  and  not  blindly — or  we  may 
exhibit  another  instance  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  :  both  falling  into 
the  ditch.” 

By  resolution,  the  Grand  Secretary  was  requested  to  call  the  special  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Lodges,  when  the  journal  is  transmitted,  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Dues  and  Benefits  contained  in  the  journal  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States.  The  next  year  (1874),  as  a  result  of  this  he 
was  enabled  to  say  that  the  report  had  “  received  considerable  attention; 
in  some  cases  it  was  read  in  the  Lodge  and  the  subject  was  discussed ;  in 
other  cases  it  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  and  some  able  reports  upon  the 
subject  of  the  proper  relationship  between  dues  and  benefits  have  been 
made.” 

In  1874  the  Grand  Secretary  began  his  series  of  wonderful  statistical  re¬ 
ports.  As  he  says,  “  when  the  idea  of  calling  upon  the  Lodges  to  give  the 
number  of  weeks  for  which  benefits  were  paid  was  first  broached,  it  was 
thought  to  be  too  simple  to  be  practically  useful ;  that  something  further 
was  needed,  more  in  detail  and  elaborating  the  matter  more  fully ;  but  the 
experience  *  *  *  *  shows  that  what  was  asked  for  is  not  beyond  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  most  ordinary  secretary  to  furnish,  and  that  the  number  of  week’s 
benefits  paid  is  the  key  that  opens  the  whole  subject  of  dues  and  benefits  to 
the  most  casual  inquirer.”  He  was  soon  able  to  announce  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  therefrom  of  the  following  principles  : 

1.  That  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  less  than  one  week’s  sickness  in  a  year 
for  each  member,  and  that  as  a  general  proposition,  “  a  Lodge  with  an 
average  membership  as  to  numbers,  age  and  healthful  pursuits,  cannot  pay 
five  dollars  per  week  to  the  members,  when  sick,  for  less  than  fifteen  cents 
per  week  dues.  To  pay  four  dollars  per  week,  the  dues  should  be  twelve 
cents  per  week  ;  and  no  Lodge  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  three  dollars 
upon  ten  cents  weekly  dues.” 

2.  If  the  members  are  engaged  in  hazardous  or  unhealthy  occupation,  or 
if  there  are  among  the  members  many  aged  brothers,  or  those  whose  dis¬ 
eases  will  make  them  claimants  for  many  years,  unless  the  Lodge  has  a 
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large  invested  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  added  to  the  receipts  from  dues, 
an  increase  of  weekly  dues  will  be  required,  or  a  reduction  of  the  benefits, 
to  enable  the  Lodge  to  fulfil  the  contract  made  in  the  By-Laws  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  All  the  circumstances  which  modify  the  sick  rate  or  that  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  working  expenses  should  be  considered  and  the  calcula¬ 
tions  made  accordingly.” 

3.  “  The  funeral  benefits  should  be  paid  out  of  assessments  made  upon 
the  members,  or  by  adding  the  actual  cost  of  insurance  to  the  weekly  dues.” 

In  1880  the  present  Constitution  for  Subordinate  Lodges  was  adopted, 
and  on  motion  of  P.  G.  M.  Simpson,  it  was  enacted,  “That  no  Lodge  shall 
pay  a  greater  sum  per  week  as  benefits,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  charged 
for  weekly  dues,  than  as  follows: — For  ten  cents  per  week  dues,  $3.50  per 
week  benefits  ;  for  eleven  cents  per  week  dues,  $3.75  per  week  benefits  ;  for 
twelve  cents  per  week  dues,  $4.00  per  week  benefits  ;  for  thirteen  cents  dues 
$4.50  benefits  ;  and  for  each  additional  one  cent  per  week  dues  over  thirteen 
cents  per  week,  fifty  cents  per  week  additional  benefits  may  be  paid.  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  a  Lodge  having  a  productive  fund  amounting  to  an 
average  of  fifty  dollars  per  member  shall  not  be  confined  to  the  rate  of  dues 
and  benefits  fixed  in  the  foregoing  proviso  while  such  investment  remains 
at  such  rate. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  adopted  that  a  Lodge  may  enact  a  law  of  genera- 
application,  that  benefits  shall  be  reduced  in  amount  after  they  have  been 
paid  a  certain  length  of  time  ;  said  law  to  become  operative  to  all  members 
alike  at  the  time  named  therein  subsequent  to  its  adoption. 

The  collecting  for  a  year’s  dues  of  a  sum  not  less  than  the  amount  of  one 
week’s  sick  benefits,  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  System.  It 
must  not  be  presumed,  however,  as  it  unfortunately  has  been,  that  it  is  urged 
as  a  perfect  relation  between  the  dues  and  benefits.  Lodges  relying  upon 
its  presumed  perfection  have  placed  their  dues  at  its  minimum  relationship. 
The  advanced  age  of  the  Lodge  and  of  the  membership  caused  it  to  be  un¬ 
successful.  At  this  they  were  surprised  and  somewhat  indignant.  It  is 
simply  a  barrier  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe,  under  any  circumstances,  for  a 
Lodge  to  go  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  safe  for  many  of  the  Lodges  to  go  half  so 
far  in  making  their  beneficial  promises.  Many  of  the  Lodges  have  fully 
realized  this,  and  we  find  in  them  a  very  general  acceptation  of  the  per¬ 
mission  to  reduce  the  benefits  in  amount  after  they  have  been  paid  a  certain 
length  of  time.  The  advocates  of  this  so-called  Pennsylvania  System  do 
not  urge  it  as  perfect,  or  even  nearly  so,  but  only  as  a  decided  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  perfect  financial  system. 

Since  these  have  come  into  our  law,  a  decade’s  operations  have  brought 
its  full  light  of  experience  upon  our  financial  operations,  and  we  are  now 
about  to  take  another  step.  Let  it  be  forward ! 
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PART  SECOND. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  METHODS  OF  THE  ORDER, 
WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  ONLY  TO  SUCH  SUB- 
JECTS  AS  SEEM  TO  DEMAND  CORRECTIVE 

ATTENTION. 

In  the  circular  letter  to  the  Lodges  for  information  concerning  their 
beneficial  operations,  it  was  particularly  requested  that  they  inform  the 
Committee  of  the  matters  which  in  their  judgment  or  experience  had  been 
or  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  financial  operations.  They  were  likewise 
requested  to  state  the  disadvantages.  The  replies  to  these  questions  were 
most  liberal  and  valuable,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  matters  which  will  be 
discussed  under  this  head,  being  the  matters  which  seem  to  most  deeply 
concern  the  financial  operation  of  the  Lodges.  In  order  to  prevent  mis¬ 
understanding,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that  because  we  vigorously  discuss 
the  matters  herein  referred  to,  it  must  not  be  presumed  that  we  object  to 
the  general  financial  operations  of  the  Order.  On  the  contrary,  time  and 
experience  have  only  confirmed  our  admiration  for  their  many  advantages. 

This  part  of  the  report  will  be  found  to  be  subdivided  into  three  divisions, 
which  are  again  respectively  divided  into  proper  and  convenient  headings. 

A.  The  Financial  Management. — Relating  to  the  collection  of  dues ;  the 
surplus  funds  ;  working  expenses  ;  bonds  of  the  officers,  and  auditing  the 
accounts. 

B.  Changes  in  Membership. — Relating  to  new  members ;  and  to  the  lapse 
or  loss  of  membership. 

C.  The  Beneficial  Operations. — Relating  to  the  beneficiaries ;  the  ben¬ 
eficial  system  ;  funeral  benefits ;  the  sick  benefits  ;  the  classes  of  sickness, 
occasional  and  incurable  and  the  conclusion. 

A.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT. 

COLLECTION  OF  DUES. 

A  great  measure  of  the  success  of  any  Lodge  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
good  management  it  bestows  upon  its  finances.  In  the  first  place,  its  income 
ought  to  be  regularly  and  promptly  collected.  It  should  not  forget  that 
the  dues  are  collectable  weekly  and  not  at  ihe  end  of  a  quarter,  as  has  so 
largely  become  the  custom  in  the  Order,  That  a  member  should  have  over 
thirteen  weeks  dues  in  arrears  before  he  is  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the 
fraternity  is  in  the  nature  of  a  withdrawal  value  or  privilege  which  he  should 
not  exercise  except  on  the  rarest  occasions.  A  member  who  is  regularly 
thirteen  weeks  in  arrears  before  paying  his  dues,  has  personally  reaped  no 
special  advantage  and  has  deprived  himself  of  the  very  privilege  this  len¬ 
iency  was  intended  to  confer ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  a 
burden  to  the  Lodge,  which  is  thereby  compelled  to  beneficially  insure 
him  on  credit,  with  the  usual  large  percentage  of  non-payment  which  follows 
any  credit  system.  In  ten  years,  46,056  members  of  the  Order  have  been 
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lost  through  non-payment  of  dues.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  insured  the  health 
and  burial  of  these  members  for  thirteen  weeks  each  before  they  became 
non-ben eficial;  thus  making,  in  ten  years,  the  aggregate  of  eleven  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  fourteen  years  of  beneficial  protection,  for  which  the 
Order  has  received  no  payment. 

Experience  shows  that  if  such  a  member  neglects  to  pay  on  the  quarter 
night,  so  that  he  becomes  non-beneficial,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  allow 
his  membership  to  lapse.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  started  by  paying  his 
dues  thirteen  weeks  in  advance,  and  continued  to  make  the  same  quarterlv 
payments  as  he  does  now,  he  would,  at  each  payment,  be  assured  for  twenty- 
six  weeks  before  he  became  non-beneficial,  and  he  would  have  greatly  aided 
the  Lodge  finances  by  increasing  its  funds  and  its  interest  returns. 

THE  SURPLUS  FUNDS. 

Another  test  of  good  financial  management  is  in  the  matter  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  surplus  moneys.  For,  not  only  will  the  Lodge,  at  some 
future  day,  need  every  dollar  contributed  by  the  members,  but  it  will  need 
every  dollar  that  can  be  added  to  it  by  the  interest  from  its  investment  and 
reinvestment. 

“Nothing  can  be  more  clear,”  says  Mr.  Nicholson,  “than  the  facts  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Order,  that  in  every  Lodge  there  will  be 
an  increased  demand  for  benefits  in  the  future  as  the  Ledge  grows  older, 
and  that  the  rate  of  increase  will  change  and  be  enlarged  with  each  decade 
of  years  until  the  maximum  demand  is  reached,  to  meet  which  a  large  re¬ 
serve  fund  will  be  needed,  or  extraordinary  contributions  must  then  be 
required  from  the  members  to  pay  benefits,  or  there  will  be  a  defunct 
Lodge,  with  aged  members  thrown  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world.” 

It  is  surprising  to  see,  in  the  returns  made  by  the  Lodges,  how  small  is 
the  rate  of  interest  earned  on  the  moneys  of  the  Lodge.  While  many  of 
Lodges  secure  a  fair  rate  for  the  moneys  invested,  yet  the  large  uninvested 
balance  they  carry,  and  the  neglect  to  keep  the  money  closely  invested,  re¬ 
sults  in  their  obtaining  a  very  low  average  interest  return.  To  properly 
care  for  and  manage,  and  to  equitably  distribute  the  surplus,  is  one  of  the 
crucial  tests  of  our  beneficial  system.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  a  fund  is  the  beginning  of  a  spendthrift  experience,  which 
results  in  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Lodge.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  wonderful  how  great  a  sum  can  be  accumulated  under  proper  manage¬ 
ment  ;  and  experience  has  shown  how  great  a  mainstay  this  fund  may  be  to 
the  Lodge  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  need.  The  difficulties  relating  to  the 
surplus  funds  are  largely  the  result  of  ignorance  concerning  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  accumulation.  If  the  purpose  is  merely  to  accumulate 
a  fund  to  satisfy  a  miserly  ambition  for  riches,  or  if  the  object  is  to  satisfy 
a  foolish  desire  for  display  and  personal  enjoyment,  then,  beyond  a  doubt, 
it  is  a  grievous  tax  upon  those  who  pay  for  the  purpose  a  sum  in  excess  of 
their  present  beneficial  demands.  But,  if  to  repeat  Mr.  Nicholson’s  words, 
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“no  Lodge,  however  large  its  funds  may  be,  has  a  dollar  that  will  not 
eventually  he  called  for  in  fulfillment  of  the  contract  made  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  members,”  then  the  surplus  fund  has  a  decidedly  proper  place  in 
our  system  ;  in  that  it  insures  the  stability  and  continuance  of  the  Lodge, 
and  guarantees  to  each  generation  of  members  the  beneficial  sick  and  death 
relief  that  increased  age  will  surely  make  them  demand ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  experience  has  shown  the  absence  of  such  funds  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  distress  and  injustice  to  the  sick  and  aged,  at  the 
very  time  when  they  have  most  needed  the  beneficial  protection  of  the 
Lodge.  To  quote  from  the  same  eminent  authority,  “  The  heavy  demands 
for  benefits  has  compelled  many  Lodges  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  allowance  to  sick  members.  This  action  has,  in  most  instances, 
been  unavoidable,  and  is  the  natural  result  of  want  of  forethought  and 
prudence  in  the  past.  It  behooves  those  Lodges  that  have  been  compelled 
to  reduce,  to  the  lowest  rate  permitted  in  this  jurisdiction,  to  strive  to  create 
a  financial  condition  by  economy  and  prudence,  and  a  proper  regulation 
upon  the  all  important  subject  of  dues  and  benefits,  that  will  make  the 
latter  a  help  in  time  of  sickness,  and  give  every  member  the  comforting 
assurance  that  if  the  waves  of  trouble  shall  roll  over  him,  that  his  Lodge 
has  not  only  the  will,  but  the  means  to  render  him  aid  ;  that,  let  him  live 
as -long  as  he  may,  his  Lodge  will  outlast  him  and  always  have  the  ability 
to  help  when  aid  is  needed.  This  is  the  aim  and  the  object  of  the  continued 
recurrence  of  the  subject  of  the  experiences  of  the  Order,  in  relation  to  the 
necessity  and  advantages  of  establishing  a  scale  of  dues  and  benefits  that 
will  cause  no  disappointment,  but  will  be  a  substantial  good,  and  be  as 
enduring  as  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Order.” 

Of  all  the  trusts  committed  to  the  Lodge,  the  management  of  its  surplus 
funds  is  one  of  the  most  sacred.  The  highest  measure  of  duty,  the  most 
absolute  fairness,  the  entire  absence  of  all  semblance  of  personal  gain  or 
advantage,  and  freedom  from  all  elements  of  speculative  risk,  are  demanded 
by  the  courts  from  their  trustees,  and  for  the  same  reasons  our  laws  require 
that  a  “  Lodge  cannot  loan  it  funds  to  members,  nor  can  a  member  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  security  for  any  other  persons  to  whom  its  funds  may  be  loaned. 
Lodge  moneys  are  trust  funds  and  should  be  invested  on  mortgage  or  public 
bonds.  Any  division  of  funds  of  the  Lodge  is  illegal  and  mu,st  be  treated 
as  a  breach  of  trust  by  the  Grand  Lodge.” 

There  have  been  several  Lodges  who  complain  that  because  of  their  situ¬ 
ation,  the  law,  by  preventing  a  loan  to  their  members,  is  a  hardship.  Take 
a  Lodge  situated  in  a  small  country  town  ;  perhaps  every  respectable  man 
in  the  community  is  a  member  of  the  Lodge.  To  refuse  a  loan  to  any  one 
of  its  members  is  to  prevent,  perhaps,  the  investment  of  their  money  in 
their  own  particular  vicinity.  This  is  indeed  a  hardship  ;  but  the  exper¬ 
iences,  as  honestly  told  to  the  Committee  by  a  dozen  Lodges,  similarly 
situated,  who  have  disobeyed  the  law,  should  be  sufficient  to  induce  other 
Lodges  to  put  up  with  the  present  inconvenience,  rather  than  risk  the  al- 
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most  certain  loss  that  will  result  from  its  relaxation.  Experience  shows 
that  an  obligation  oannot  be  enforced  against  a  member  without  costing  the 
Lodge,  in  other  ways,  more  loss  than  the  original  debt  In  this  conniction, 
attention  should  be  called  to  a  case  reported  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1878, 
page  40.  “An  instance  of  utter  incapacity  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  business  and  managing  the  financial  interests  of  a 
Lodge  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  or  who  assumed  the  direction. 
No.  —  prospered  for  some  length  of  time  ;  but  tbe  funds,  as  they  accrued^ 
were  loaned  out  among  the  members  upon  promissory  notes,  other  members 
be  coming  endorsers.  The  borrowers  soon  became  suspended  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  dues,  and  the  Lodge  lost  both  its  funds*  and  its  members.  The  Lodge 
was  visited,  in  1874,  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  financial  policy  were  plainly  foretold  ;  but  the  advice  then  given 
was  disregarded,  and  No.  —  is  no  longer  on  the  roll  of  honor  among  the 
workiug  Lodges  of  Pennsylvania.” 

The  proper  distribution  of  the  surplus  is-  the  most  important  and  least 
Comprehended  of  its  functions.  The  object  and  purpose  of  the  accumu¬ 
lation  is  readily  understood  to  be  the  security  of  the  individual  member 
against  the  increased  beneficial  infirmities  of  his  advanced  age.  How  much 
is  needed  for  this  purpose,  and  when  is  a  member  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
warrant  his  paiticipation  in  the  surplus?  The  entire  absence  of  records 
concerning  the  individual  beneficial  experiences,  and  the  peculiarities  result¬ 
ing  from  the  operations  of  our  system,  have  heretofore  precluded  any  re¬ 
liable  knowledge  on  this  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  the  vast  collection  of 
individual  experiences  now  disclosed  by  the  Lodges,  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  same.  The  absence  of  knowledge  has  heretofore  caused  the  more 
conservative  Lodges  to  adopt  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
surplus  by  providing  that  whenever  the  beneficial  demands'  in  any  year  ex¬ 
ceed  the  receipts,  the  deficiency  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  and  levied  by  an 
assessment  on  all  the  members.  There  have  also  been  cases,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  a  Lodge,  having  a  fair  reserve  fund,  which  the  members  thought 
larger  than  necessary,  have  been  persuaded  by  the  unscrupulous  or  selfish 
to  divide  the  funds.  And  in  other  Lodges,  by  the  extremely  low  rate 
of  dues  charged,  the  beneficial  demands  were  permitted  to  encroach  hea¬ 
vily  on  the  reserve  fund  long  before  the  period  in  which,  to  even  a  casual 
observer,  its  integrity  should  have  been  impaired.  Either  of  these  plans  is 
unfair  and  unjust,  and  they  are  merely  the  results  of  our  utter  want  of 
knowledge  of  these  subjects.  In  the  first,  tho  only  benefit  of  its  surplus 
is  the  use  of  the  interest ;  while,  by  the  other  plans,  the  surplus  is  soon 
dissipated  like  snow  by  noon-day  sun. 

The  management  of  the  surplus  funds  is  indeed  a  most  important  matter! 
and  it  becomes  us,  as  a  fraternity,  to  exercise  our  best  efforts,  best  exper¬ 
iences  mnd.  all  attainable  knowledge  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  situation.. 
(See1  Part  4,  Surplus  Funds.) 
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WORKING  EXPENSES. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known,  but  not  fully  appreciated,  that  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Subordinate  Lodges  were  not  in  harmony  with 
sound  financial  management.  Every  Committee  that  has  investigated  the 
subject  of  dues  and  benefits  has  sounded  the  alarm  ;  but  no  attempt  has 
heretofore  been  made  to  correct  this  evil.  The  learned  Committee  of  the 
Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  in  1873,  said  :  “  Especially  do  we  urge  all  Juris¬ 
dictions  to  add  to  their  returns  the  item  of  current  expenses.  *  *  *  * 

this  will  be  found  to  be  one  great  source  of  financial  trouble.  Twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  total  revenue  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  cost  of  current  ex¬ 
penses.  From  some  calculations,  we  suspect  thirty  per  cent,  will  be  nearer 
the  truth.  *  *  *  *  The  facts  should  be  known  and  the  current  ex¬ 
penses  reduced  to  reasonable  limits.’, 

What  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount  to  De  expended  for  current  ex¬ 
penses?  Each  Lodge  must  determine  this  for  itself;  but  it  should  not  exceed 
the  limit  allowed  by  the  dues.  While  it  is  true  that  a  given  working  ex* 
pense  is  heavier  per  member  in  a  small  than  in  a  larger  Lodge,  yet  the 
larger  may  so  vary  its  expenditures  that  it  may  be  the  more  expensive  Lodge 
per  member.  The  returns  show  that  the  smaller  Lodges,  as  a  class,  are  not 
so  open  to  the  charge  of  mis-management,  in  this  behalf,  as  are  the  larger 
Lodges. 

The'various  scales  of  dues  and  benefits  heretofore  proposed  have  theoret¬ 
ically  comprehended  a  maximum  expense  allowance  of  thirty  per  cent. 
But,  if  we  assume  that  one  week’s  benefits  is  a  fair  average  per  member  per 
year  in  calculating  the  probable  beneficial  demands,  then  the  rule  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  different.  Here  ten  cents  weekly  dues  allows  a  maximum  weekly 
benefit  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  for  each  additional  one  cent  per 
week,  fifty  cents  additional  per  week  benefits  are  allowed ;  thus  absorbing 
for  benefits  alone  all  the  moneys  that  come  from  increase  of  dues.  If  we  deduct 
from  the  yearly  dues  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  one  week’s  benefits, 
then  three  cents  per  week  per  member  is  the  highest  limit  allowed  by  our 
scale  of  dues  for  working  expenses.  Whatever  is  spent  in  addition  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  funds  that  are  intended  to  accumulate  for  the  payment  of 
sick  benefits,  as  the  increased  age  of  the  members  shall  increase  the  demands. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  our  system  should  comprehend  the  union  of 
the  expense  and  the  beneficial  funds.  There  is  nothing  theoretical,  uncertain, 
problematical  or  delayed  about  expense.  It  is  always  present  and  is  regu¬ 
lar  and  certain,  and  is  subject  to  absolute  control  and  direction.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  excuse  for  its  being  excessive,  or  for  its  encroachment  upon 
the  beneficial  funds.  While  no  more  should  be  collected  for  this  purpose 
than  is  clearly  required,  and  no  profit  should  be  attempted  thereon,  yet  it 
is  equally  clear  that  each  member  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  the  Lodge  to 
contribute  his  share  of  the  common  expense  burden,  without  regard  to  the 
beneficial  features  that  may  result  from  the  other  financial  operations. 
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Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the  most  successful  plan  of  fraternal 
management  is  that  which  provides  for  the  current  expenses  from  a  source 
other  than  the  beneficial  funds.  It  is  equally  clear  that  under  our  system,, 
whenever  the  Lodge  current  working  expenses  in  any  year  exceed  an  average 
of  three  cents  per  week  per  member,  the  difference,  in  all  fairness,  should 
be  met  by  an  increase  of  dues,  or  a  decrease  of  expenses ;  not  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  beneficial  funds. 

The  practical  result  of  the  expenditures,  as  returned  for  1890,  for  work¬ 
ing  expenses,  are  shown  in  detail  in  tables  1  and  2.  From  the  first  of 
these  tables  it  appears  that 

189  Lodges  had  an  average  expense  ranging  from  nothing  to  $2.50  per  week. 
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Making  full  allowance  for  probable  mistakes  arising  from  the  Secretary’s 
having  included  in  the  return  other  than  working  expenses,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  evident  that  these  expenses  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  amounts  author¬ 
ized  by  the  present  scale  of  dues. 

An  example,  for  comparison  :  the  tabulated  returns  annexed  to  the  Grand 
Secretary’s  report  for  1890  show  that  in  the  year  1889,  there  were  in  the 
Order  four  hundred  and  forty-six  Lodges  that  had  no  payments  to  make  on. 
account  of  the  deaths  of  members,  and  of  the  remaining  Lodges  only  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  were  subject  to  a  burden  for  this  purpose  exceed¬ 
ing  three  cents  per  week  per  member.  Whereas,  (table  2)  there  were  in 
1890  only  175  Lodges  in  the  Order  in  which  the  expense  burden  per  capita 
was  three  cents  per  week,  and  less,  while  777  Lodges  had  an  expense  burden 
in  excess  of  the  three  cent  rate. 

When  we  consider  this  question  in  its  relation  to  the  financial  operations 
we  appreciate  the  importance  of  dealing  fearlessly  and  honestly  with  this 
problem,  and  of  carefully  guarding  the  beneficial  funds  from  any  encroach¬ 
ment  from  this  source. 

No  financial  statement  at  the  end  of  any  term  should  be  made  to  the 
Lodge  unless  it  comprehends  a  full,  detailed  statement  of  all  the  items  of 
working  expenses,  and  showing  the  cost  per  week  to  each  member  for  this 
purpose.  And  neither  the  Lodge  nor  any  of  its  members  should  suffer  a 
single  penny  from  the  beneficial  funds  to  he  appropriated  for  working  ex¬ 
penses. 

•  BONDS  OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

After  the  most  careful  selection  from  the  candidates  for  membership  by 
all  the  means  the  Order  commands,  and  after  the  further  weeding  influences 
of  appointment  or  election  to  the  several  offices  of  the  Lodge,  there  will, 
nevertheless,  be  those  come  into  the  active  management  of  the  funds  who 
are  morally  unfitted  for  the  trust.  To  such  a  person  the  importance  and 
responsibilities  of  office  do  not  serve  as  an  admonition  of  the  necessity  of 
preserving  his  honor  and  integrity  free  from  tarnish,  and  in  an  evil 
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hour  lie  falls.  It  is  human  to  err,  and,  while  it  may  be  divine  to  forgive, 
nevertheless,  the  forgiveness  may  not  bring  back  the  funds  contributed  for 
the  beneficial  relief  of  the  sick  and  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  so  many  Lodges  in  this  matter  have  not  served  to  teach  the  Order 
the  necessity  of  requiring  an  absolute  continuing  bond  of  undoubted  secu¬ 
rity  from  all  its  financial  officers.  Occupying  the  highest  position  of  trust 
in  the  Lodge,  selected  for  his  pre-eminent  worth,  and  with  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  the  membership  in  his  honesty  and  integrity,  the  Lodges  I  apse 
into  a  feeling  of  security  in  the  man  alone,  and  when,  as  occasionally  hap¬ 
pens,  the  high  confidence  is  betrayed  and  financial  loss  comes  to  the  Lodge, 
vain  and  bitter  are  the  regrets.  The  position  of  treasurer  or  secretary  is  so 
pre-eminent,  and  generally  so  unassailable,  that  the  reforms,  if  any  are 
needed  in  this  behalf,  must  come  at  his  suggestion.  Every  brother  occupy¬ 
ing  such  a  position  should  fully  realize  that  while  he  is  personally  abso¬ 
lutely  honest  and  above  suspicion,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  have  thrown 
around  the  office  those  safeguards  which  experience  shows  wiil  prevent  the 
rogue  from  bringing  financial  injury  to  the  Lodge.  To  such  a  brother  it 
should  also  come  with  full  force  of  conviction  that  the  very  integrity  which 
is  his  pride,  and  the  just  confidence  of  the  Lodge,  may  otherwise  be  used  to 
cloak  the  skilful  rogue  who  may  occupy  a  similar  position  of  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

There  is  no  uniformity  of  practice  as  to  the  form  of  the  bond,  or  as  to  the 
conditions  it  contains  ;  nor  as  to  the  kind  or  class  of  the  security  required. 
The  members  of  the  Lodge  are  not,  as  a  rule,  skilful  in  such  matters,  and  it 
would  seem  eminently  proper  that  the  Grand  Lodge  should  employ  the  best 
legal  talent  to  prepare  a  form  of  bond,  and  necessary  instructions  which 
could  be  safely  used  and  followed  by  the  Subordinate  Lodges. 

In  modern  business  there  are  companies  to  insure  the  personal  integrity 
of  such  officers,  but  inasmuch  as  the  suretyship  of  these  companies  is  not 
continuous — that  is,  the  surety  is  not  for  him  so  long  as  he  may  hold  the 
office,  but  only  for  one  year,  and  is  also  hedged  with  other  conditions  that 
make  it  unsuitable  for  fraternal  purposes,  no  Lodge  should  accept  such  a 
bond  without  the  most  careful  investigation.  It  is  difficult,  however,  in 
these  times,  to  get  good  personal  security,  and  the  Lodge  and  the  Order 
should  recognize,  and  if  possible  adopt,  the  improvements  which  experience 
and  skill  have  brought  into  modern  business.  In  this  country,  and  in  many 
of  the  foreign  countries,  there  are  several  fraternal  surety  organizations,  each 
managed  and  controlled  by  representatives  from  the  Lodges  for  whose  benefit 
they  operate,  and  whose  object  is  to  provide  such  security.  It  would  seem 
to  be  of  advantage  to  the  order  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  Lodges  should  be 
permitted  to  organize  such  a  co-operative  surety  organization  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Lodge  funds.  The  advantages  of  corporate  security,  both  in 
its  absolute  reliability  and  the  watchful  assurance  of  the  financial  opera¬ 
tions  make  it  pre-eminently  the  best  form  of  bonded  surety,  provided  it 
can  be  obtained  under  proper  conditions. 


There  is  a  view,  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  Order,  that  the  treasurer, 
having  given  bond  in  suitable  amount,  may  use  the  funds  of  the  Lodge  for 
his  personal  purposes,  provided  he  always  has  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the 
orders  drawn  on  him  by  the  Lodge.  There  can  no  more  pernicious  false¬ 
hood  pervade  our  system.  Most  of  the  losses  that  have  come  to  the  Lodges 
have  been  through  no  intention  to  do  evil ;  but  the  moneys  of  the  Lodge  be. 
ing  in  hand,  and  a  business  necessity  occurring  to  demand  ready  cash,  the 
moneys  were  used  with  an  intention  to  return  them  when  the  Lodge  desired. 
They  stayed  borrowed  until,  final  financial  disaster  overtaking  the  treasurer, 
the  Lodge  was  short  the  amount  of  its  supposed  available  cash  funds.  The 
Lodge  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  are  trust  funds,  and  an  unaltera¬ 
ble  rule  for  the  management  of  all  such  funds  is  that  they  must  be  kept  sepa¬ 
rate  and  apart  from  all  other  moneys,  and  unless  ordered  by  the  Lodge  to 
be  invested,  must  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  funds  as  were 
received.  The  law  prohibits  absolutely  the  loan  of  Lodge  money  to  any 
member  of  the  Lodge,  and  for  the  treasurer  to  assume  to  use  the  moneys  for 
his  personal  ends  simply  because  he  has  given  a  bond,  is  not  only  a  positive 
breach  of  trust,  but  is  a  violation  of  his  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
Order. 

AUDITING  THE  ACCOUNTS 

The  want  of  uniform  system  in  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  Lodge,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Auditing  Committee  to  properly  and  fully  audit  and  prove 
them,  is  a  never-ending  source  of  financial  difficulty  to  the  Lodge.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  keeping  the  accounts,  no  doubt,  has  an  important  influence  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  perfect  audit.  The  accounts  for  dues  are  kept  by  single  entry,  so 
that  they  are  a  separate  and  jumbled  conglomeration  of  accounts,  names  and 
charges,  covering  page  after  page  of  the  ledger,  with  no  system  by  which  they 
may  be  successfully  brought  to  a  check  or  auditing  balance-sheet.  In  active 
business  men  keep  their  accounts  by  double  entry ;  that  is,  for  every  indi¬ 
vidual  account  in  which  they  make  an  entry  of  charge  or  credit  they  have 
some  other  account  in  which  they  make  a  similar  contrary  entry.  Thus 
if  a  man  pays  a  merchant  cash  for  an  open  account,  the  merchant  gives  the 
man  credit  in  his  account  for  the  money  paid,  and  at  the  same  time  charges 
the  cash  account  with  having  received  the  cash.  The  one  balances  the 
other,  and  the  failure  to  make  either  entry  would  readily  show  when  the 
balances  of  the  accounts  are  brought  to  the  trial  balance-sheet  For  then 
the  total  of  debit  or  credit  sums,  necessary  to  balance  each  account,  must 
show  an  equality.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  principle  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  membership  accounts,  by  simply  opening  an  account  with  the 
Lodge  for  dues.  In  this  account,  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  would  be  charged 
the  aggregate  dues  that  had  been  charged  to  the  members,  and  credit  given 
for  the  aggregate  sum  the  cash-book  shows  was  received  for  dues.  The  en¬ 
tries  might  be  as  follow : — Say,  the  charge,  “  one-quarter’s  dues,  100  mem¬ 
bers,  $195.00,”  and  on  the  other  side,  “cash  for  dues,  $200.00.  The  bal- 
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ance  shown  by  this  account  would,  if  the  books  are  correct,  be  exactly  equal 
to  the  balance  which  the  membership  accounts  show  to  be  owing  or  overpaid 
to  the  Lodge  for  dues. 

In  auditing  the  accounts  it  is  important  not  only  to  see  that  the  charges 
and  discharges  are  actually  and  correctly  made,  but  that  the  balance  shown  to 
be  in  available  funds  shall  be  actually  exhibited  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 
For  of  what  avail  is  it  that  the  balance  be  found,  if,  as  an  actual  fact,  it  be 
not  there  at  all,  but  invested  in  the  business  or  private  enterprises  of  the 
treasurer.  Every  person  having  the  custody  of  these  trust  funds  should  be 


glad  of  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  to  the  auditors  the  evidence  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  the  trust  committed  to  his  hands. 

Experience  has  shown  that  one  of  the  very  best  checks  on  the  accounts  of 
any  officer  entrusted  with  the  funds,  is  to  send  to  each  member  a  statement 
of  his  account.  The  Lodge  that  does  not  send  out  at  least  once  a  year  such 
statements,  approved  by  its  Auditing  Committee,  simply  neglects  one  of  the 
very  best  means  of  securing  the  correctness  of  its  accounts. 

This  matter  of  auditing  the  accounts  is  all-important,  going  to  the  found¬ 
ations  of  our  fraternal  system,  and  insuring  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
our  financial  management. 


CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

Every  observer  appreciates  the  utter  impossibility  of  holding  a  given  mem¬ 
bership  together  for  any  length  of  time.  Lapses  will  surely  occur  to  de¬ 
crease  the  membership,  no  matter  how  advantageous  may  be  the  benefits  of 
the  organization  ;  on  the  other  hand,  revitalization  is  as  certain  and  neces¬ 
sary  a  law  in  the  associations  of  man  as  in  man  himself.  The  loss  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  useless  and  uncongenial,  as  well  as  the  larger  loss  of 
those  who  have  acquired  a  competence,  must  be  made  up  by  the  assimilation 
of  new  material.  In  the  same  way  that  a  healthy  organism  in  man  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  proper  observance  of  these  principles,  so,  in  fraternities,  there 
must  be  constant  accessions  to  the  membership  to  maintain  the  association, 
not  only  in  the  proper  relation  between  the  health  of  the  old  and  the 
young,  but  also  in  the  proper  general  relation  between  the  sick  and  the 
well.  And  likewise  moderation  and  regularity  are  in  these  changes  of 
membership  the  secret  of  a  good,  healthy  and  prosperous  old  age  for  the 
organization. 

Accessions  to  membership  are  by  initiation,  by  card,  by  dismissal  certifi¬ 
cate  or  by  reinstatement. 

In  Table  3  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  the  gain  to  membership 
in  1889  to  1890,  showing  the  ages  of  the  entrants  and  the  number  for  each 
age,  as  collected  from  the  returns  of  the  Lodges  that  furnished  a  statement 
of  their  beneficial  operations.  Of  a  hundred  members  admitted  into  the 
Order,  they  would,  according  to  these  returns  made  by  the  Lodges,  be  divided 
relatively  as  follows : 
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About  age  22, 

13  members. 
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and  age  55  and  under, 

16  members. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  accessions  to  membership  are  largely  young  lives; 
that  is  to  say,  good  risks  ;  who,  as  a  class,  pay  their  dues  and  ask  compara¬ 
tively  little  immediate  beneficial  returns.  It  is  with  these  that  the  profits 
are  said  to  come  to  a  Lodge,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  younger 
Lodges  have  comparatively  so  great  an  increase  in  funds.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
by  the  addition  of  large  numbers  of  young  men,  the  experience  of  any  organ¬ 
ization  could,  to  an  outside  observer,  be  considerably  varied.  But,  it  would 
be  only  a  paradoxical  variation  ;  for,  just  as  surely  as  we  admit  a  member 
into  our  organization,  we  assume  a  liability,  which,  while  its  payment  may 
be  in  the  future,  yet  its  present  responsibility  is  capable  of  the  closest  calcu¬ 
lation.  And  just  as  surely  as  we  have  a  surplus  of  receipts  in  the  early  years 
of  his  membership,  over  his  beneficial  demands,  yet,  just  as  surely  will  his 
increased  demands,  caused  by  his  increased  age,  absorb  every  dollar  of  this 
surplus.  While  large  accessions  to  membership  have  been  known  to  lower 
the  average  beneficial  demands ;  yet,  starting  from  that  point,  the  law  of 
increased  beneficial  experiences  just  as  vigorously  asserted  itself. 

When  the  present  Grand  Secretary  first  came  to  that  office,  in  1869,  the 
Order  represented  538  working  Lodges,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
69,770,  of  which  the  rate  of  sickness  was  about  seven-tenths  of  a  week  per 
member,  per  year,  throughout  the  jurisdiction.  In  1873,  four  years  later, 
there  were  754  working  Lodges,  with  a  membership  of  91,213,  and  the  rate 
of  sickness  was  about  six-tenths  of  a  week  per  member,  per  year.  The 
rule  of  sickness,  however,  is  too  certain  to  be  overcome  by  a  mere  increase 
of  membership  ;  and,  while  we  may  delay  or  hinder  or  \  ry  the  general  re¬ 
sult  by  this  means,  yet,  beginning  from  any  point  of  regular  growth,  the 
increase  of  sickness  from  increased  age  will  surely  develope  and  assert  itself. 
We  find  that  from  the  year  1873,  to  the  present  time,  there  having  been  in 
the  Order  no  extraordinary  accessions  of  membership,  the  sick  rate  has  been 
steadily  increasing ;  until,  within  the  last  four  years,  the  effect  of  the  ac¬ 
cessions  has  apparently  stayed,  momentarily,  the  onward  march  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  sick  rate. 

Lapses  will  surely  occur ;  and,  if  care  be  taken  to  immediately  fill  the 
blank  with  a  new  member  and  as  many  more  as  may  be  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  proper  average  relationship  between  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
sick  and  the  well,  the  Lodge  can  hope  to  successfully  carry  on  its  business 
of  fraternal  health  insurance,  without  having  to  encroach  heavily  upon  its 
surplus  capital.  Accessions  mean  work  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
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fraternity ;  hence,  the  importance  of  a  full  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
constant  steady  growth  in  membership.  Not  an  irreglar  and  spasmodic 
growth,  but  regular  and  sure  as  the  increased  age  of  the  membership  may 
increase  the  beneficial  demands.  A  boom  by  which  the  membership  is 
largely  increased  this  year,  and  just  as  certainly  neglected  the  next,  is  no 
more  beneficial  to  a  Lodge  than  last  year’s  Thanksgiving  dinner  is  to  a 
present  hungry  man.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  experience 
or  sound  judgment  would  warrant  a  Lodge  in  depending  on  its  accessions 
to  membership  to  maintain  its  existence.  An  example  to  show  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  constant  exertions  that  would  be  necessary  to  control  the 
average  sick  rate  by  the  introduction  of  new  members,  and  the  almost  cer¬ 
tain  failure  that  will  come  to  most  organizations  that  depend  alone  on  this 
means  of  continuing  their  existence,  may  be  found  in  the  experiences  of  the 
Order  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1880  it  had  become  reduced  to  76,369  members. 
From  that  time  to  1890,  there  were  introduced  into  the  Order,  by  initiation, 
by  card  and  by  reinstatement,  85,790  new  members  ;  yet,  with  all  this  large 
number  of  new  members,  the  aggregate  membership  increased  only  11,358 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  average  sick  rate,  per  member  in  the  Order, 
increased  a  day.  The  sick  record  for  this  period  stands  as  follows : 

1880,  Net  memb’s’p,  76,369;  average  sickness,  per  member,  6  d.,  8hr.,  30  m. 

1887,  “  “  81,480;  “  “  “  “  7  d.,  14  li.,  20  m. 

1890,  “  “  92,838;  “  “  “  “  7  d.,  7  hr.,  13  m. 

From  1887  to  1890,  there  were  twenty-nine  thousand,  two  hundmd  and 
sixty-two  members  admitted  to  the  Order  ;  or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  there 
were  twelve  men  admitted  each  of  these  three  years  for  each  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  that  were  in  the  Order  in  1887,  and  even  with  this  great  increase,  the 
sick  rate  was  set  back  only  seven  hours  and  seven  minutes. 

As  another  example,  take  the  experience  of  one  of  our  best  Lodges ;  one 
that  is  particularly  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  degree  work.  In  1875  it 
had  446  members,  and  from  then  to  the  present  time,  it  has  admitted  492 
new  members,  or  an  average  of  thirty  new  members  each  year.  The  sick 
record  for  this  period  stands  as  follows  : 


1875,  Net  membership,  446 


average  sickness  per  member,  5  d.,  16  hr.,  4  m. 
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“  10  d.,  6  hr.,  57  m. 

"While  experience  has  demonstrated  the  utter  futility  of  this  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  beneficial  experiences  ;  for  these  are  dependent 
upon  the  individuals,  their  age,  condition  and  healthfulness,  yet  a  Lodge 
must  just  as  surely  maintain  a  healthy  growth,  or  it  will  surely  die.  A 
Lodge  must  watch  its  membership,  so  as  to  always  present  such  a  healthy 
relationship  between  the  old  and  the  young,  and  the  sick  and  the  well, 
as  will,  if  possible,  show  beneficial  demands  safely  within  the  maximum 
experience  of  one  week’s  sickness  per  year  for  each  member  of  the  Lodge. 
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To  maintain  the  membership  at  its  proper  standard  should  be  the  Golden 
Rule  of  each  Lodge. 

The  Order  has  provided  the  machinery  for  the  selection  of  acceptable 
candidates,  and  in  all  Lodge  work  there  is  none  more  important  than 
that  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  On  them  depends  the  judgment  of  the 
Lodge.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  out  an  objectionable  candidate,  than  to 
get  him  out  after  he  once  gets  in.  And  the  Lodge  machinery  should  con¬ 
stantly  be  used  to  thoroughly  prevent  the  acceptance  of  those  who  are 
objectionable.  In  the  selection  of  a  candidate,  the  first  and  greatest  ques¬ 
tion  is  of  the  “moral  hazard.’’  Is  the  candidate  morally  such  a  person  as 
should  be  admitted  to  our  Lodge  rooms  ?  How  frequently  has  it  happened 
that  one  who  is  lacking  in  the  proper  moral  force  has  been  admitted  and 
advanced  to  positions  of  high  trust,  only  to  betray  them.  And  we  should 
realize  that  our  whole  beneficial  system  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  fact 
that  we  are  brothers  and  hence  worthy  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence.  How 
often  this  is  abused,  the  Lodge  treasury  could  show,  if  an  account  could  be 
had  of  the  many  unjust  beneficial  claims  that  have  been  paid.  The  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  candidate,  the  disease  with  which  he  may  be  afflicted 
and  the  inherited  disabilities  he  may  have,  should  all  be  closely  inquired 
into.  It  is  too  late,  when  he  has  been  admitted  and  become  a  charge  on 
the  Lodge,  to  bring  these  things  forward.  Many  of  the  inquiries  are  purely 
mechanical ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  medical  examination,  each  Lodge 
should  provide  itself  with  a  blank,  containing  such  inquiries  as  may  safely 
be  made  by  a  layman,  and  should  follow  closely  the  rules  concerning  the 
height  and  weight  and  physical  condition  that  are  used  by  insurance  ex¬ 
aminers. 

LAPSES  OR  LOSSES  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

These  are  caused  by  death,  suspensions  for  non-payment  of  dues,  expul¬ 
sions  and  withdrawals  by  card.  A  detailed  statement,  showing  the  number 
of  members  lapsed  and  their  respective  ages,  as  returned  by  the  Lodges, 
will  be  found  in  Table  4.  Lapses  are  naturally  divided  into  involuntary, 
i.  e.,  death,  and  voluntary  lapses.  Of  the  latter  class,  the  returns  show  the 
experience  of  the  Order  to  be  that  of  every  hundred  lapsed  members,  they 
will  be  divided  about  as  follows  : 
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Thus  it  appears  that,  following  the  general  experience  of  fraternal  organ¬ 
izations,  the  lapses  are  greatest  during  those  years  of  age  in  which  the 
largest  accessions  are  made.  Without  stating  the  cause  that  may  induce  a 
member  to  lapse,  it  may  be  conceded  as  a  general  truth,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Wiggins,  the  distinguished  actuary,  “  that  other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
obvious  that  members  will  be  more  likely  to  secede  from  a  society  which 
appears  to  be  in  an  unsound  position  than  from  one  which,  in  their  opinion, 
is  thoroughly  safe.”  But,  under  any  conditions  attainable,  lapses  must  be 
expected.  In  England,  with  the  best  financial  system  yet  devised,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  constant  lapse,  amounting  in  each  year  to  about 
three  per  cent,  of  the  beneficial  membership.  The  vagaries  of  the  lapse 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  well-defined  rules,  except  that  the  organization  will 
naturally  assimilate  and  hold  that  which  is  congenial,  and  will  just  as  nat¬ 
urally  get  rid  of  that  which  is  not  so.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  voluntary 
lapse  of  membership  is  not  necesarily  a  reflection  on  the  character  and 
standing  of  either  the  fraternity  or  the  lapsed  member  ;  provided,  that  the 
duty  of  each  has  been  entirely  fulfilled. 

A  fallaceous  theory  concerning  the  lapsed  members  is  that  concerning 
the  financial  operations,  wberein  it  is  asserted  that,  on  going  out,  each  mem¬ 
ber  takes  with  him  his  beneficial  liability  ;  and,  consequently,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  not  only  has  that  much  less  general  liability,  but  has  financially  profited 
to  the  extent  that  the  amounts  of  money  he  has  contributed  exceed  tha 
amount  of  his  previous  beneficiary  demands. 

Among  the  first  discoveries  made  by  the  early  actuaries  in  life  insurance 
was,  that  there  were  two  selections  made  of  the  risks  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  had  assumed.  The  first  was  by  the  Company,  to  be  certain  that  none 
but  good  lives  were  obtained ;  this  they  called  selection  for  the  risk.  Even 
with  all  the  skill  they  could  command,  there  was  a  large  percentage  of 
mistakes  made  in  the  admission  of  those  not  physically  qualified.  As  new 
members  were  added,  from  time  to  time,  the  company  found  that  it  did  not 
increase  its  membership  accordingly,  because  many  of  those  already  in  were 
voluntarily  dropping  out.  Investigation  showed  that  those  who  dropped 
out  were  largely  the  best  lives  ;  thereby  leaving  an  undue  number  of  bad 
lives  to  be  carried  by  the  Company.  This,  the  second,  they  called  the  selec¬ 
tion  against  the  risk. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who  voluntarily  lapse  from  any 
organization,  do  so  to  their  own  disadvantage.  Those  whose  natural  con¬ 
dition  is  such  as  to  give  them  a  disposition  to  receive  the  beneficial  results 
of  membership,  are  rarely  known  to  leave  the  organization  ;  our  own  ex¬ 
periences  are  full  of  the  truth  concerning  this  matter.  In  1873  (Table  6) 
our  Order,  with  a  membership  of  95,197,  relieved  12,021  members  for  54,950 
weeks’  sickness  ;  in  1874,  with  96,844  members,  12,027  were  relieved  for 
59,329  weeks’  sickness.  Then  began  the  great  decline  in  membership,  until, 
in  1879,  with  only  76,369  members,  10,611  were  relieved  for  68,361  weeks’ 
sickness.  After  which  the  membership  increased,  until,  in  1889,  with  a. 
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membership  of  92,838,  there  were  18,129  members  relieved  for  94,582  weeks’ 
sickness. 

In  1873  the  Lodges  ended  at  No.  850.  Since  then  they  have  risen  to  No. 
1,000.  If  we  deduct  the  experiences  of  these  One  hundred  and  fifty  new 
numbers,  we  find  that,  as  compared  with  the  year  1873,  the  Lodges,  one  to 
«iglit  hundred  and  fifty,  in  1889,  consisted  of  only  83,220  members,  of  which 
12,271  were  relieved  for  89,207  weeks’  sickness.  And  this  result  is  obtained 
notwithstanding  that  83  new  Lodges  and  fifty-one  reorganized  Lodges  had, 
in  the  meantime,  been  chartered  and  were  working  within  these  numbers. 

In  1874  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Order  amounted  to  870.  In  1879 
they  amounted  to  862  ;  while  in  1889  they  amounted  to  1,206  brothers  de¬ 
ceased. 

These  examples  are  under  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  that  they 
give  the  experiences  of  the  Order  when  the  Lodges  having  an  excess  of  bene¬ 
ficial  demands  having  become  defunct,  their  places  were  filled  with  new 
Lodges  that  did  not  have  such  excessive  sick  burdens.  And  the  examples 
are  still  farther  modified  by  the  introduction  of  other  new  Lodges  in  excess 
of  the  original  number.  If  the  experiences  are  stripped  of  those  modifying 
influences,  and.  the  Order,  as  it  stood  in  1873,  compared  with  the  present 
experiences  of  the  same  section  of  the  Order,  we  find  that  of  the  Lodges  then 
in  existence  seventy -nine  are  defunct,  and  that  the  remaining  Lodges  have 
only  73,728  members,  a  loss  of  21,469  ;  and  that  this  reduced  membership 
demanded  beneficial  relief  in  1889  for  84,289  weeks’  sickness,  an  increase  of 
29,339  weeks’  sickness. 

Thus  it  clearly  appears  that  in  our  experience  the  great  and  constant  lapses? 
oven  under  the  varying  conditions  of  decreasing  and  increasing  membership, 
had  n  apparent  effect  to  decrease  either  the  aggregate  weeks’  sickness,  or 
the  aggregate  number  of  deaths ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  same  constantly 
and  surely  increased. 

Mr.  Francis  G.  P.  Neisson,  the  great  actuary,  has  lately  made  a  report  in 
this  matter  for  a  kindred  society.  After  stating  the  statistical  facts,  he  says  : 
“  The  fact  that,  as  regards  the  withdrawing  members,  only  thirty  per  cent, 
of  them  have  at  any  time  received  sick  pay,  is  a  feature  which  should  not 
escape  attention,  and  suggests  that,  as  concerns  this  section  of  members,  a 
selection  against  the  society  continues  for  some  years  after  the  member’s  ad¬ 
mission.  Apparently  those  members  whose  health  is  below  par — if  the  sick¬ 
ness  claims  are  an  indication  in  this  respect — constitute  precisely  that  class 
of  the  assured  among  whom  withdrawals  are  at  a  minimum,  This  is  what 
might  be  expected,  for  naturally  those  persons  who  have  brought  home  to 
them  in  illness  the  manifold  advantages  of  being  enabled  to  draw  an  allow¬ 
ance  during  incapacity  for  labor,  would  be  uncommonly  careful  not  to  for¬ 
feit,  through  carelessness,  such  a  boon.  “*******.  Again,  some 
interesting  results  are  disclosed  as  regards  the  selection  against  the  society, 
which  is  apparently  more  or  less  always  going  on.  In  other  words,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  a  society  accumulates  a  more  than  average  share  of  inferior 
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lives — the  more  healthy  members  of  the  assured  gradually  allowing  their 
membership  to  lapse.  Thus  examination  of  the  statistics  (his  tables)  shows 
that  for  ‘members  not  sick’  who  were  connected  with  the  society  at  the 
first  day  of  January,  1878,  more  than  fifty-four  per  cent,  dropped  their 
membership  within  the  next  ten  years  ;  whereas,  turning  to  the  facts  for  the 
members  sick,  only  twenty- four  per  cent,  of  them  withdrew  during  the  same 
period.  In  this  respect  the  experience  of  the  new  members  discloses  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  features.” — [Neisson’s  report  on  Order  of  Rechabites,  New 
Zealand,  1890]. 

“From  an  examination  of  the  beneficial  operations  of  Liberty  Lodge,  No. 
272,  Brother  P.  G.  C.  T.  Brickman,  table  5,  has  obtained  practically  the 
same  results.  In  their  experience,  covering  forty-three  years’  operations,, 
526  suspended  and  withdrawn  members  required  only  $4,298  for  beneficial 
relief,  while  96  deceased  members  required  $21,011.50,  and  the  166  present 
members  required  $13,557.54,  making  together  an  excess  of  over  $30, 000 
required  for  the  beneficial  relief  of  those  who  died  or  remained  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  over  those  who  lapsed. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  lapse  affects  the  Lodge  experience  in  our  sys¬ 
tem,  take  a  Lodge  that  in  1874  had  314  members,  of  which  48  required  relief 
for  357  weeks’  sickness.  In  1883  it  had  267  members,  of  which  39  required 
relief  for  430  weeks,  and  in  1889,  with  213  members,  61  required  relief  for 
566  weeks. 

Thus  experience  shows  that  even  if  we  concede  that  the  Lodge  may  have 
obtained  in  dues  from  the  lapsed  member  an  excess  over  what  was  paid 
him  for  beneficial  relief  during  his  membership,  yet  the  question  remains, 
has  he  contributed  such  a  balance  as  will  fairly  represent  the  contribution 
he  would  have  paid  for  dues  had  he  remained  in  the  Lodge  and  maintained 
its  membership  and  its  average  sick  experience  ?  For  the  insurance  is  not 
personal  to  pay  each  member  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  the  happening  of 
the  condition.  That  is  to  say,  the  Order  does  not  undertake  to  pay  him 
personally  any  sum  of  money,  but  relying  upon  the  maintenance  of  its 
membership,  both  sick  and  well,  it  promises  to  pay  every  sick  and  disabled 
member  as  many  weeks’  benefits  as  he  may  need,  no  matter  how  long  the 
sickness  may  continue.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  longer  any  one  member 
remains  a  sick  charge,  just  that  many  more  well  members  must  be  in  the 
society  to  maintain  its  experiences  at  the  proper  average.  The  weekly  dues, 
to  be  successful,  must  therefore  be  based,  not  only  upon  the  average  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  large  number  of  men,  in  which  the  old  and  the  young,  the  sick 
and  the  well,  are  joined  together  in  the  proper  proportion,  but  as  well  upon 
the  maintenance  of  that  relationship  without  an  undue  excess  of  beneficial 
burden  caused  by  the  lapse  of  the  healthier  members.  The  beneficial  promise 
is  therefore,  not  positive  and  personal,  but  only  in  the  aggregate,  and  when 
one,  through  imprudence,  non-appreciation,  carelessness,  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  or  through  any  other  cause,  leaves  the  organization,  he  not  only 
does  not  take  any  of  the  real  liability  with  him,  unless  he  is  a  beneficiary^ 
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or  likely  to  be  one,  bnt  he  breaks  the  very  average  of  experience  and  mem¬ 
bership — the  basis  upon  which  he  was  accepted  into  membership.’  Therefore 
the  lapses,  instead  of  being  a  benefit,  actually  are  a  detriment  to  the  Order. 

The  working  expense  burden  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection. 
In  1873  the  aggregate  amount  expended  for  working  expenses  was  $202, 
964.00,  which  gradually  increased  each  5  ear  until  in  1885  it  was  $221,612. 
00,  since  which  time  it  has  rapidly  increased  until  in  1889  it  was  $263,027.00. 
In  1873  these  expenses  were  divided  among  754  working  Lodges,  with  an. 
average  membership  each  of  121  members.  In  1889  there  were  988  Lodges, 
with  an  average  membership  each  of  only  94  members. 

The  working  expenses  of  a  Lodge  are  largely  constant,  so  that  each  seced¬ 
ing  member  necessarily  leaves  his  share  to  be  borne  by  the  remaining  mem¬ 
bers,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Lodges  are  now,  on  an  average,  smaller  than  in 
1873,  there  is  just  that  much  more  proportionate  increase  in  the  per  capita 
expense  burden  at  the  lapse  of  each  member. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Order  has  been  able  to  meet  these  conditions 
and  yet  increase  its  surplus  capital?  A  further  examination  of  table  6 
will  show  that  duriug  the  years  of  its  decline  in  membership  the  Order  had. 
an  actual  money  loss  of  surplus  capital,  which  in  one  year  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $126,514.00.  That  since  the  steady  and  continued  increase  of  mem¬ 
bership  the  Order  has  each  year  shown  an  apparent  increase  in  net  assets. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  increase  in  assets.  First,  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new  members,  mostly  young  and  vigorous,  who  have  come  into  the 
Order  lately,  have  had  a  decided  effect  to  modify  the  health  and  death  ex¬ 
periences.  The  second  is  that,  through  the  sliding  scale  of  benefits,  by  which 
the  average  benefit  paid  has  been  reduced  from  $4.84  in  1873  to  $3  53  in 
1889,  the  actual  amount  expended  for  relief  has  not  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  total  weeks’  sickness.  It  would  be  a  very  moderate  esti¬ 
mate  to  say  that  last  year,  of  the  total  weeks’  benefits  paid,  at  least  forty 
thousand  weeks  were  within  the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale  of  benefits, 
and  that  by  this  there  was  effected  a  saving  of  at  least  eighty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  Third,  it  was  only  the  Lodges  from  one  to  three  hundred  who  have 
been  doing  business  at  a  loss  as  compared  with  the  minimum  dues.  Lodges 
301  to  600  have  only  recently  come  to  that  period  in  which  the  sickness  ex¬ 
perienced  is  greater  than  an  average  of  one  week  per  member  per  year, 
while  Lodges  601  to  1,000  are  and  have  been  experiencing  less  than  that 
rate.  So  that  it  is  evident  that  Lodges  from  301  to  1,000  have  been  collect¬ 
ing  in  excess  of  their  present  beneficial  demands.  And,  as  to  them,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  that  they  have  shown  an  increasing  surplus,  but  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  surplus  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  increased  beneficial  demands 
that  age  will  surely  bring.  And  finally,  the  Lodges  which  are  experiencing 
the  high  rate  of  sickness  have  almost  unanimously  raised  their  dues,  so  as 
to,  as  nearly  as  possible,  cover  the  increased  beneficial  demands.  These  are 
therefore  the  reasons  why  the  full  evils  of  the  lapse  do  not  show  in  the 
balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  lapses,  for  suspensions  alone,  in  the  last  ten  years,  with  an  average 
membership  of  82,496,  have  amounted  to  46,056,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
six  members  out  of  each  hundred  have  each  year  been  lapsed.  In  the  past 
twenty-two  years  119,792  members  have  been  lost  to  the  Order  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  causes  which  lead  to  these  results, 
hut  it  is  a  truth,  that  if  half  the  effort  was  expended  to  keep  the  members, 
after  they  are  in,  as  is  exerted  to  procure  them  originally,  there  would  be  few 
lapses,  and  consequently  a  much  lower  beneficial  experience.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  and  as  a  valuable  experience  leading  to  the  desired  result,  we  can¬ 
not  forbear  adding  a  quotation  from  the  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Brother 
P.  G.,  John  Bolich,  Secretary  of  Lily  of  the  Yalley  Lodge,  No.  281,  at 
Pottsville.  The  experience  of  this  Lodge  has  been  as  follows  : 

1873. — Membership,  134,  average  sickness  per  mem.,  3  days  1  hr.  55  min. 
1880.—  “  93,  “  “  “  “  10  “  17  “  2  “ 

1890.—  “  194,  “  “  “  “  6  <!  8  “  28  “ 

He  says,  “The  records  in  the  Grand  Lodge  office  will  show  that  we  have  not 
suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues  more  than  three  members  in  five  years, 
and  out  of  221  members  we  have  only  three  that  are  not  beneficial,  or  in 
other  words,  218  members  of  the  Lodge  would  be  entitled  to  benefits  if  taken 
sick.  This  statement  is  read  from  the  minutes  every  night  announcing  the 
number  in  good  standing  and  those  in  bad  standing.  If  a  member  owes  one 
dollar  he  gets  a  notice  quick,  and  by  the  next  meeting  he  will  pay  up.  That 
is  the  way  we  keep  up  and  feel  happy.” 

C.  THE  BENEFICIAL  OPERATIONS. 

THE  BENEFICIARIES. 

The  regular  and  usual  beneficial  operations  of  our  Order  are  principally 
to  relieve  the  distressed,  by  means  of  weekly  sick  benefits  to  the  members, 
and  to  bury  the  dead  by  means  of  a  funeral  benefit  at  the  death  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  or  a  member’s  wife. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  weekly  sick  benefit  has  been  well  defined  by  years 
of  legislative  decision  and  experience,  and  is  well  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  the  law,  viz  :  one  “who,  through  sickness  or  disability  arising  from  in¬ 
jury,  is  unable  to  follow  his  usual  business  or  some  other  occupation,  where¬ 
by  he  may  earn  a  livelihood,  or  a  sum  equal  to  the  weekly  benefits.” 

As  to  the  funeral  benefit,  the  constitution  says,  it  “  shall  be  paid  without 
delay  to  the  widow,  orphans,  or  dependent  relatives  of  the  deceased,  or  to  the 
relatives  upon  whom  the  deceased  was  dependent  at  the  time  of  death.” 
There  are  hundreds  of  our  members  who  will  have  as  heirs  and  next  of  kin 
neither  of  these  classes,  as  defined  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  our  Order,  and 
as  to  them,  the  benefit  is  impossible  of  attainment,  although  they  are  paying 
fully  for  the  same.  In  the  appeal  case  of  one  of  our  Lodges,  where  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Order  had  lived  with  his  adult  and  self-supporting  son,  who  was 
the  father’s  only  child  and  heir,  it  w&s  held  that  such  an  adult  child  was 
neither  an  orphan  nor  a  dependent  relative  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
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stitution,  and  that  therefore  the  Lodge  was  under  no  obligation  to  pay  the 
moneys. 

The  constitution  further  says,  the  purpose  of  the  payment  shall  be  “to 
aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  burial. ”  This,  the  courts  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  held  to  mean  that  the  payment  of  the  money  is  intended  as  a  re¬ 
lief  to  his  estate  of  the  expense  of  burial.  The  difference  between  this  being 
a  relief  for  his  widow  and  a  relief  for  his  estate  is  quite  apparent  where  the 
deceased  brother’s  estate  is  insolvent.  In  such  cases,  in  the  distribution  of 
his  estate,  the  widow’s  three  hundred  dollars  exemption  is  a  preferred  claim, 
and  the  funeral  expenses  are  also  a  preferred  claim,  both  being  paid  in 
full  before  the  creditors  can  obtain  anything.  In  a  case,  where  the  wife 
had  been  paid  the  funeral  benefit,  and  she  desired  that  her  husband’s 
estate  should  pay  the  funeral  expenses,  that  she  should  thereby  be  able 
to  get  the  advantage  of  the  funeral  benefit,  which,  together  with  the 
three  hundred  dollars  exemption,  was  all  that  she  had  in  this  world’s  goods, 
it  was  held  that  she  could  not  be  permitted  to  do  this,  as  the  funeral  benefit 
was  primarily  for  the  relief  of  the  estate.  The  difference  to  her  in  such  a 
case  is  quite  apparent,  and  the  member,  in  that  case,  instead  of  insuring 
himself  a  decent  burial  had  merely  provided  that  much  more  money  for 
distribution  to  his  creditors.  This  is  most  unfortunate,  and  the  law 
or  the  decisions  of  the  courts  should  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
tribunals  of  the  Order,  which  have  declared  “  that  the  great  object  of  a 
funeral  benefit  in  the  Order  is  to  extend  immediate  aid  to  the  family  of  a 
deceased  brother  at  the  time  and  under  circumstances,  which,  more  than 
at  any  other  time  or  condition  of  things,  require  support  and  sympathy. 
The  right  of  property  to  the  funeral  benefits  is  in  the  family  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  and  not  in  the  brother.” 

The  constitution  further  provides  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  wife  of  a 
member  in  good  standing  and  entitled  to  weekly  benefits,  the  Lodge  may, 
by  its  By-Laws,  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  funeral  benefits  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable. 

If  the  system  of  paying  a  funeral  benefit  on  the  death  of  a  wife  is  to  be  re* 
tained  in  the  beneficial  operations  of  our  Order,  then  it  would  seem  to  be 
only  common  justice  and  fairness  that  the  widow  of  a  deceased  member 
should  be  likewise  decently  interred ;  for  surely,  if  there  is  need  of  beneficial 
aid  in  this  behalf  while  the  bread-winner  is  alive,  how  much  greater  it  would 
seem  to  be  when  his  strong  arm  is  overcome  by  the  grave.  It  must  not  be 
thought,  however,  that  this  can  be  done  in  the  manner  it  is  now  most  usually 
done  by  the  Lodges— that  is  to  say,  without  paying  proper  dues  or  assess¬ 
ments  to  meet  the  obligation.  But,  with  a  large  membership,  composed  of 
many  Lodges  and  with  adequate  dues  it  can  be  readily  and  cheaply  accom¬ 
plished. 

THE  BENEFICIAL  SYSTEM. 

In  the  matter  of  the  beneficial  operations,  each  Subordinate  Lodge  is 
sol  ely  and  entirely  for  itself.  It  does  not  receive  from,  nor  does  it  extend  to 
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any  oilier  Lodge  any  regular  financial  or  beneficial  co-operation.  Each  Lodge 
is,  in  this  respect,  as  entirely  separate  as  though  it  stood  entirely  alone,  and 
as  though  it  were  without  connection  with  the  Order.  If  a  Lodge  is  suc¬ 
cessful  financially  its  members  are  delighted,  and  the  membership  of  the  Order 
generally  accord  great  commendation,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  envy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Lodge  is  unsuccessful  financially  and  becomes  de¬ 
funct,  perhaps  through  no  fault  of  management,  no  comment  is  made,  and 
no  co-operative  assistance  is  offered.  Its  work  is  done  ;  its  number  is  merely 
held  in  abeyance,  and  its  wreck  carries  down  its  aged  and  infirm  members) 
who  are  thus  deprived  of  the  beneficial  protection  that  the  Order  promised 
to  confer.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  to  make  the  Order  appreciate  that  such 
failures  are  not  only  a  severe  loss  to  those  immediately  affected,  but  that 
the  honor  and  fair  name  of  our  fraternity  thereby  receives  an  indelible  stain. 

In  such  a  system,  where  the  Lodges  vary  in  membership  from  ten  mem¬ 
bers  to  six  hundred,  it  is  hard  to  secure  that  large  membership  wherein  the 
uncertain  sick  and  death  experiences  of  the  individual  are  surely  covered 
by  the  more  certain  experiences  of  a  large  number ;  and  the  smaller  a  Lodge 
may  be,  just  that  much  more  uncertain,  irregular  and  expensive  are  itsprob- 
able  experiences,  until  they  approach  the  very  uncertainty  and  irregularity 
which  distinguishes  the  health  and  death  experiences  of  a  single  individual. 

The  dues  or  charges  are  not  graded  according  to  any  system,  but  each 
Lodge  fixes  its  own  scale  as  it  pleases,  limited  only  by  the  rule  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  that  the  yearly  contribution  of  each  member  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  the  amount  of  one  week’s  sick  benefit.  There  is  no  other  limit  as  to 
the  dues  charged  or  the  benefits  paid,  except  that  they  must  be  mutual  and 
common  to  all  the  members  alike. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  liability  incurred  in  the 
different  degrees  of  risk  that  result  from  the  ages  of  the  applicants,  but  all, 
the  young  and  the  old,  present  and  new  are  classed  together  merely  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lodge,  each  carrying  the  same  common  burden  of  dues  without 
regard  to  the  difference  in  their  likelihood  to  want  the  benefits  that 
experience  may  show  as  common  to  either.  In  an  examination  of  the  bene¬ 
ficial  operations  as  now  separately  conducted  by  each  Lodge  with  a  rate  off 
dues  common  to  all  its  members,  we  must  treat  the  Lodge  as  a  unit — that 
is,  as  though  it  were  but  a  single  person. 

Each  candidate,  on  being  introduced  into  the  membership  of  a  Lodge, 
finds  his  own  identity  lost  in  the  general  experience  of  the  Lodge.  If  it  is 
suffering  under  a  weight  of  sickness  or  death,  he  finds  that  he  is  expected,, 
without  regard  to  his  own  immunity,  to  bear  his  share  of  the  burden  for 
the  common  good  and  general  welfare  of  the  Lodge.  It  is,  therefore,  true 
that  the  beneficial  experience  of  the  Lodge  becomes  his  own. 

Keeping  in  view  then,  that  under  our  system,  it  is  the  experience  of  the 
Lodge  and  not  of  the  individual  that  governs  the  beneficial  operations,  let 
us  examine  the  results  of  these  experiences  and  operations. 
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FUNERAL  BENEFITS. 

In  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  the  funeral  benefit,  there  has,  perhaps, 
been  nothing  that  has  been  so  irregular,  uncertain,  troublesome  and  uni¬ 
formly  unprofitable  to  the  Lodge  as  the  funeral  benefit.  But  few  of  the 
Lodges  have  made  provision  for  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  fund,  looking 
to  the  payment  of  extraordinary  and  increased  demands  for  funeral  benefits 
that  must  inevitably,  from  time  to  time,  result  in  the  experiences  of  the 
Lodge. 

The  Lodges,  the  largest  having  less  than  seven  hundred  members,  are  so 
small  as  to  afford  no  guarantee  that  their  experience  will  be  according  to 
well-defined  rules,  on  which  they  may  safely  predicate  any  system  of  dues 
that  is  likely  to  meet  the  beneficial  demands  for  this  purpose.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  irregularity  and  uncertainty  attending  these  beneficial  opera¬ 
tions,  take  the  Lodges  of  between  150  and  175  members,  Table  7  ;  of  these 
Lodges,  in  1889,  they  had  either  no  death  or  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  or  11 
deaths. 

Surely  nothing  could  be  more  uncertain  and  irregular  than  this  experience, 
and  the  longer  time  over  which  we  extend  the  observation,  the  more  irreg¬ 
ular  and  uncertain  it  becomes.  For  example,  take  the  same  class  of  Lodges, 
those  having  between  150  and  175  members  ;  for  the  years  1884  to  1888, 
inclusive  (see  Table  3,  Appendix  to  Keport  of  1890),  there  were  thirty-eight 
Lodges ;  of  these,  11  had,  respectively,  a  total  of  1,  2,  8,  10,  13,  18,  20,  21, 
23,  24,  29  or  51  deaths  each  in  the  five  years ;  while,  of  the  remaining  27 
Lodges,  their  experiences  were  either  4,  5,  6,  7,  9  or  11  deaths  each  during 
the  same  period.  Or,  taking  the  Order,  in  1889  :  446  Lodges,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  29,150,  had  no  deaths,  and  226  Lodges,  with  a  membership  of 
11,600,  had  each  only  one  death  ;  making  a  total  of  672  Lodges  and  40,650 
members  that  really  escaped  the  burden  of  paying  funeral  benefits  ;  while 
the  burden  of  888  deaths  was  borne  by  the  remaining  257  Lodges,  with  a 
membership  of  47,750.  There  is,  therefore,  no  guarantee  to  the  member, 
when  he  joins  the  Order,  that  he  will  be  beneficially  protected  by  that 
average  experience,  which  results  to  a  large  number  of  men  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  may  join  a  Lodge  that,  for  no  reason,  except  the  uncertainty 
of  death,  may  have  an  excessive  experience,  and,  consequently,  be  compelled 
to  charge  excessive  dues  or  assessments  to  sustain  itself ;  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  may  join  a  Lodge  without  such  experience,  and  obtain  his  benefits 
without  cost. 

The  Lodges  vary  so  much  in  membership  that  the  cost  of  the  dues  or 
assessment  must  vary  accordingly.  In  a  Lodge  of  ten  members,  the  actual 
cost  for  one  hundred  dollars  death  benefit  would  be  ten  dollars  per  member 
at  each  death  ;  while,  in  a  Lodge  of  500  members,  the  cost  would  only  be 
twenty  cents  per  member.  In  the  larger  Lodge  there  may  be  more  deaths, 
which  will  increase  the  yearly  cost ;  but,  even  here,  there  is  naught  but  un¬ 
certainty  concerning  the  death  burden. 
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The  smaller  Lodges,  so  as  to  equalize  expenses  and  modify  the  uncertain 
experiences,  are,  as  a  rule,  compelled  to  pay  a  small  funeral  benefit.  The 
benefits  from  a  given  sum  of  money  are,  therefore,  necessarily  smaller  in 
the  small  Lodge  than  in  the  large  one. 

All  the  years  of  operation  have  failed  to  bring  any  uniformity  of  practice, 
which  experience  would  point  out  as  the  best  method  of  reaching  this  prob¬ 
lem  under  the  present  system.  Some  of  the  Lodges  have  provided  funeral 
dues.  In  such  a  case,  a  secretary  wrote  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  worst 
mistake  they  had  made  was  in  paying  a  large  funeral  benefit  out  of  small 
dues.  Others  provide  an  assessment  at  the  death  of  a  member,  generally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  benefit,  and  still  others  make  no  provision  at  all. 
By  the  regular  tables  of  mortuary  experience,  we  find  that  of  one  thousand 
men,  thirty  years  of  age,  eight  will  die  during  that  year.  If  a  Lodge  has 
fifty  members  of  that  age,  and  loses  one  in  a  year,  it  is  paying  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  deaths  to  the  thousand.  It  is  hard  to  maintain  any  average  death 
experience  in  so  small  a  body  as  a  Lodge.  For  whereas,  a  man  may  be 
sick  twice  as  long,  say,  as  the  average  for  his  age,  yet  another  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  well,  and  so  the  average  will  be  maintained.  But,  every  man  lives 
for  himself  and  dies  for  himself;  and  as,  in  any  organization  as  small  as 
a  Lodge,  it  is  impossible,  in  order  to  suit  its  small  membership,  to  get  the 
average  fraction  of  a  man,  to  die,  and  a  whole  man  must  necessarily  die  ; 
the  average  is  necessarily  broken,  and,  by  very  few  deaths,  the  experience 
becomes  very  excessive.  To  have  a  uniform  experience  in  the  payment  of 
death  benefits,  at  such  rates  as  are  fair  and  equitable,  needs  a  large  class  of 
members,  so  as  to  have  sufficient  risks  at  each  age,  and  the  class  needs  to  be 
well  sustained.  The  Order  at  large  is  such  a  class,  and  is  unusually  well 
sustained,  and  it  needs  only  to  avail  itself  of  this  means  to  place  the  death 
benefit  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

The  Order  has  furnished  no  statistics  as  to  its  experiences  in  the  payment 
of  a  funeral  benefit  on  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a  member.  The  woman  is 
not  a  member  of  the  organization,  and  cannot  readily  be  brought  within 
the  sifting  influences  of  its  machinery  for  the  selection  of  new  members. 
There  seems  to  be  only  one  intelligent  way  in  which  to  treat  this  matter; 
that  is,  to  consider  the  benefit  to  be  so  much  additional  funeral  benefits 
predicated  upon  the  life  and  death  experiences  of  the  member.  Where  the 
wife  dies  first,  the  funeral  benefit  to  this  extent  is  paid  in  advance,  and 
where  the  widow  dies,  the  benefit  has  been  deferred  until  that  period.  This 
does  away  with  the  many  difficult  questions  involved  in  the  insurance  of 
the  wife  of  a  member,  whom  we  never  see,  and  one  whom  we  never  had  any 
right  of  election, 

SICK  BENEFITS. 

That,  under  our  system,  it  is  the  Lodge,  and  not  the  individual,  whose 
■experiences  govern  the  beneficial  operations,  is  equally  true  in  the  payment 
of  sick  benefi  s.  The  beneficial  sickness  experienced  in  1890  by  the  Ledges, 
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varied,  by  regular  steps,  from  no  sickness  up  to  Lodges  which  had  an  average 
of  28  days,  6  hours  and  48  minutes  per  member,  and  even  up  to  an  average 
of  29  days,  6  hours  and  14  minutes  per  member  in  the  year.  This  certainly 
is  sufficient  range  of  experience  to  show  the  candidate  a  vast  choice  of 
Lodges  with  which  to  unite  his  beneficial  fortunes,  and  to  afford  a  vast 
range  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  scale  of  dues  and  benefits  to  insure  the 
financial  prosperity  of  the  Lodge. 

It  was  Grand  Secretary  James  B.  Nicholson  who  first  announced,  author¬ 
itatively,  that,  as  a  beneficial  organization  becomes  older,  its  average  sick¬ 
ness  increases  in  the  same  regular  sequence.  For  years,  Mr.  Nicholson,  in 
his  Annual  Reports,  has  been  publishing  the  statistics  that  show  these  re¬ 
sults,  particularly,  as  to  the  groups  of  Lodges  in  consecutive  order  of  their 
number.  As  early  as  1875,  he  said,  in  his  Annual  Report,  u  In  order  that 
the  Lodges  may  see  to  what  they  are  tending,  as  years  pass  by,  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  is  submitted,  in  which  the  Lodges  are  divided  into  fifties  and  into 
hundreds.  It  is  a  glass  into  which  the  young  Lodges  may  look  and  behold 
themselves  as  age  steals  upon  them,  and  they  should  make  provision  in  due 
season  for  the  future.’''  In  Table  8  will  be  found  the  rule  deduced  from 
Mr.  Nicholson’s  tables  of  the  growth  of  sickness  in  our  Order,  in  such 
groups  of  Lodges,  each  comprising  several  thousand  members  and  starting 
at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  first  Lodge  in  the  group.  At  two  years 
they  will  have  an  average  sickness  of  about  one  day  per  member,  per 
year,  at  fifteen  years  it  will  show  a  little  above  four  days ;  at  thirty  it  will 
show  over  five  days  ;  at  forty-five  it  will  show  nearly  nine  days ;  and  at  fifty- 
five  it  will  show  about  eleven  days  to  be  the  average  sickness  per  member,  per 
year,  to  be  provided  for  by  the  organization,  that  the  receipts  may  meet  the 
expenditures.  And  the  end  is  not  yet ;  for,  as  long  as  single  Lodges  will 
have  such  experiences  as  are  shown  above,  the  groups  of  Lodges,  under 
the  same  condition,  may  have  exactly  the  same  average  result. 

Throughout  the  whole  line  of  experience  of  the  Order,  to  the  present 
time,  are  strewn  the  wrecks  of  hundreds  of  good  Lodges  carried  down  by 
this  excess  of  experience.  Struggle  as  we  may,  the  Lodge  shows  greater 
average  sickness  as  each  year  succeeds  the  past.  Set  it  back  as  we  will,  by 
the  influence  of  large  numbers  of  new  members,  yet,  just  as  surely,  will  the 
increase  come  stealing  on,  until  repudiation  or  dissolution  is  inevitable. 
“  The  surrender  of  two  old  Lodges — No.  19,  after  an  existence  of  sixty  yeais, 
and  No.  55,  after  an  existence  of  fifty-six  years — speak  trumpet  tongued  to 
every  existing  Lodge,  bidding  them  prepare  for  the  demands  that  age  and 
time  will  bring  in  their  train.  ******  The  lessons  of  experience 
and  the  monitions  of  Odd  Fellowship  have  put  the  relation  of  dues  to  bene¬ 
fits  upon  a  basis  that  will  endure  the  test  of  time  and  enable  the  Lodge  to 
fulfill  its  part  of  the  contract,  and  not  throw  any  old  members  upon  the 
charity  of  the  outside  world.  Do  this  and  revivify  the  Lodges  with  young 
blood,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Lodges  should  not  live  for  centuries.” — 
Grand  Secretary’s  Report,  1889. 
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The  experience  of  the  increase  in  sickness  in  the  individual  Lodges,  Table 
9,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  groups  of  Lodges  as  shown  above  ; 
at  two  years  a  Lodge  will  have  an  average  sickness  per  year  of  about  one 
and  one-half  days  per  member  ;  at  fifteen  years  it  will  show  a  little  over  four 
days  ;  at  thirty  years  it  will  show  about  five  and  one-half  days ;  at  forty-five  it 
will  be  a  little  over  nine  days ;  and  at  fifty-five  it  will  show  eleven  days  to 
to  be  about  the  average  sickness  per  member  to  be  provided  for.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  in  speaking  of  these  averages,  that  the  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  is  the  Lodge  and  not  the  individual,  and  to  make  an  average  there 
must  be  just  as  much  excessive  experience  as  there  is  favorable.  But,  in 
any  event,  the  Lodge  must  expect  to  provide  more  receipts  per  member  as 
each  year  rolls  around  ;  and,  if  its  surplus  money  is  not  sufficient  to  do 
this,  then  the  extra  amount  must  be  made  up  by  increase  of  dues.  That 
this  is  an  actual  fact  is  painfully  evidenced  by  the  numerous  battles  in  the 
Lodges  to  change  the  By-Laws  so  as  to  relieve  the  financial  burden  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  dues  or  lowering  the  benefits. 

The  very  experiences  which  bring  increase  of  sickness  are  those  which 
naturally  discourage  the  well  and  induce  them  to  drop  out  of  the  Lodge. 

As  an  example,  take  the  experience  of  the  Lodges  from  number  one  to 
fifty,  inclusive,  which,  for  some  time,  has  been  having  an  excess  of  bene¬ 
ficial  experiences.  In  1873  they  had  9,585  members,  with  an  average  sick¬ 
ness  per  member  of  6  days,  21  hours  and  11  minutes.  In  1889  the  same 
group  of  Lodges,  although  made  up  in  part  of  many  entirely  new  Lodges, 
had  only  7,049  members,  while  ihe  average  sickness  per  member  had  in¬ 
creased  to  10  days,  16  hours  and  11  minutes,  an  increase  of  fifty -four  per 
cent. 

The  total  weeks’  sickness  experienced  by  these  Lodges,  in  1873,  was  9,426 
weeks,  and  in  1889  their  sickness  had  risen  to  10,479  weeks,  an  increase  of 
only  1,329  weeks,  or  about  fourteen  per  cent.;  whereas,  by  the  improvident 
lapse  of  its  members  and  the  failure  to  maintain  its  membership,  the  actual 
average  sickness  per  member,  for  this  group  of  Lodges,  is  now  fifty-four 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1873. 

Experience  has  shown  that  of  every  thousand  persons  of  a  given  age, 
there  will  certainly,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  be  a  certain  number  sick,  and 
their  combined  sickness  will  exhibit  a  certain  average  duration  when  it  is 
divided  by  the  whole  thousand  persons.  And,  as  a  corollary,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  if  one  of  these  persons  is  sick  there  will  be  sufficient  other 
persons  remaining  well  to  maintain  this  average. 

CLASSES  OF  SICKNESS — OCCASIONAL  AND  INCURABLE. 

Beneficial  sickness  may  readily  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  viz: 
those  whose  sickness  lasts  only  for  a  short  period,  say  less  than  a  year ;  and 
second,  those  whose  sickness,  being  incurable  or  chronic,  lasts  longer  than 
a  year. 

The  first  class  is,  therefore,  a  state  of  existence  subject  to  but  a  single 
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condition,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  is  either  sick  or  well.  This  liability  may 
be  foreseen  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  and  may,  ordinarily,  be  safely 
insured  even  by  small  bodies  of  men. 

The  second,  or  incurable  sickness,  is  a  state  of  existence  which  is  subject 
to  a  double  condition,  that  is  to  say,  the  man  must  not  only  be  sick,  but 
his  sickness  must  be  such  as  will  last  longer  than  a  year.  "While  every 
man  is  liable  to  sickness  for  short  periods,  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  one 
is  permanently  sick.  Experience  has  shown  that  out  of  every  thousand 
sick  persons  only  a  certain  few  will  be  incurably  sick  for  so  long  a  period  as 
one  year.  In  the  tables  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  appear 
the  following  experiences ; 

From  20  to  30  years  of  age,  there  will  be  10  incurables  in  every  578  sick. 
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In  our  Order,  a  Lodge  having  as  large  a  membership  as  550  members, 
would  not  have  over  60  members  of  all  ages  to  be  relieved  in  the  course 
of  one  year’s  operations,  and  of  these,  several  may  be  long  and  permanently 
sick.  Incurable  sickness,  to  be  safely  insured,  needs  the  largest  possible 
class,  that  the  double  conditions  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  equitably 
and  regularly  happen  ;  for  there  is  no  amount  of  foresight  that  will  safely 
and  surely  determine  which  individual  will  likely  be  subject  to  this  dread¬ 
ful  experience  ;  and  the  Lodge  with  only  a  few  members  can  never  hope, 
by  cutting  its  benefits  to  even  the  minimum  figure  allowed  by  the  Order, 
to  escape  the  terrible  struggle  thereby  made  necessary  to  maintain  its  ex¬ 
istence.  If  we  take  the  average  sickness  to  be  maintained  by  a  Lodge,  at 
one-week  per  member,  per  year,  then,  if  a  Lodge  becomes  burdened  with 
such  a  burden  (one  brother  permanently  sick),  it,  must  have  51  other  mem¬ 
bers  who  will  remain  well  and  pay  their  dues  during  each  year  of  the  other 
brother’s  sickness,  which  may  last  for  years.  The  experiences  of  the  Order, 
report  of  1890,  show  that  with  a  beneficial  membership  of  about  ninety 
thousand,  there  were  13,129  members  sick  during  the  year.  This  gives  an 
average  of  one  member  sick  out  of  each  seven  beneficial  members  in  the 
Order.  The  conditions  for  the  successful  management  of  the  incurable  sick 
burden,  are  therefore  most  difficult  of  attainment  in  so  small  a  body  as  a 
single  Lodge. 

But  few  realize  the  great  burden  the  permanent  sick  have  placed  on  our 
Lodges.  Past  Grand  Master  J.  S.  Brewster,  in  1872,  said  :  “The  pioneers 
of  the  Order  wTon  public  favor  by  their  good  deeds.  But,  even  after  this 
desirable  object  was  attained,  numerous  persons  were  prevented  from  join¬ 
ing  the  brotherhood  by  fear  of  its  resources  being  unequal  to  its  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  was  seriously  believed,  by  many  out  of  the  Order  and  some  in 
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it,  that  the  smallness  of  the  initiation  fee  and  the  weekly  contributions, 
would  be  an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  attempt  to  meet  the  demands  which, 
from  time  to  time,  would  arise  from  cases  of  disease  or  distress.  *  *  * 

*  *  A  vigorous  and  judicious  course  of  management  on  the  part  of  the 
Lodges,  convinced  every  one  that  if  their  muuificence  was  strictly  confined 
to  cases  of  disease  and  distress,  arising  solely  from  temporary  emergencies, 
their  treasury  would  not  only  pay  all  demands  on  it,  but  they  would  ac¬ 
complish  a  work  which  had  been  rarely  rivalled  and  never  excelled.  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  There  is  a  class  of  cases,  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  of 

far  more  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  Order  than  all  the  contemptible 
frauds.  *  *  *  *  Members  entitled  to  benefits  on  account  of  disease 
have  been  allowed  to  receive  them  for  protracted  periods  of  time.  Many 
of  this  description  are  now  on  the  list  of  beneficiaries.  Some  have  been  so 
for  two,  five,  ten  years  and  upwards.  Large  amounts  of  Lodge  money 
have  been  in  this  way  absorbed,  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

*  *  *  *  jn  manner  of  proceeding,  a  permanent  and  continued 

draught  is  made  upon  Lodge  funds.  *  *  *  That  it  should  be  considered 
the  duty  of  a  Lodge  to  pay  benefits  in  cases  of  permanent  disability,  is  both 
unjust  in  principle  and  impossible  in  practice.  *  *  *  *  The  slightest 

reflection  will  establish  this  position.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  Lodge  with  a 
yearly  income  of  two  thousand  dollars ;  a  membership  of  over  two  hundred, 
with  a  list  of  three  permanent  beneficiaries.  Three  members  in  this  way  con¬ 
sume  over  one-third  of  the  income,  leaving  the  balance  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  two  hundred  and  odd  members ;  most  of  them,  perhaps,  liable 
to  disability  that  entitles  them  to  call  on  the  fund  just  as  much  as  those  who 
year  after  year  absorb  nearly  one  third.  Is  this  fair?  ****** 
The  worst  element  of  injustice,  in  such  action  of  a  Lodge,  is  the  fact  that 
it  attempts  that  which  every  one  knows,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  be 
impossible.  ” 

As  an  example,  take  a  Lodge  that  in  1889  had  119  members,  of  which, 
that  year,  16  were  beneficially  sick  ;  while  of  these,  five  were  afflicted  with 
permanent  sickness,  which  lasted  throughout  the  whole  of  that  year  con¬ 
tinuously.  These  permanent  sick  brothers  had  been  continuously  sick  re¬ 
spectively,  8,  15,  10,  15  and  6  years  previous  to  this  year.  This  is  not  a 
single  example ;  there  are  many  such  cases  in  the  Order,  differing  only  in 
the  degree  of  intensity.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Grand  Secretary’s  Report 
for  1890,  will  be  found  tabulated  the  experiences  of  21  Lodges  in  paying 
benefits  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  These  Lodges  paid  during  that 
period  to  4,071  sick  brothers,  the  grand  total  of  58,402  weeks’  benefits.  Of 
these  benefits,  33,373  weeks  were  paid  to  196  permanently  sick  members, 
or  an  average  of  140  weeks  during  this  period  to  each  of  the  permanently 
sick  beneficiaries.  The  reports,  as  received  from  the  Lodges,  showing  their 
beneficial  operations  in  detail,  gives  the  experiences  of  64,218  beneficial 
members.  These  required  relief  in  the  year,  April  1889  to  April  1890,  for 
77,267  weeks’  sickness.  Of  this  sickness,  27,963  weeks  were  required  for 
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the  permanent  sick.  These  permanent  sick  numbered  only  597,  and  besides 
the  benefits  just  given,  they  required,  prior  to  April,  1889,  an  aggregate 
of  123,469  weeks’  benefits  for  this  same  sickness.  In  Table  10  will  be  found 
a  statement,  showing  in  detail  the  beneficial  demands  of  these  permanent  sick 
members,  as  returned  by  the  Lodges  which  furnished  their  experiences. 

No  one  unacquainted  with  the  burden  of  incurable  sickness  can  appreci¬ 
ate  the  terrible  struggle  that  a  Lodge  must  make  to  maintain  itself  when  it 
comes  to  face  this  danger  that  threatens  its  financial  standing.  It  does 
more  than  threaten  its  finances,  for  it  certainly  causes  the  well  members  to 
be  discouraged  and  to  drop  out  of  the  Lodge,  thereby  working  a  double  in¬ 
jury  to  the  organization.  There  is  no  Lodge,  young  or  old,  but  what  is 
threatened  with  this  danger,  and  no  Lodge  can  tell  at  what  moment  it  may 
be  afflicted  most  grievously  in  this  way.  The  various  inventions  of  sliding 
scales  of  benefits  are  only  make  shifts,  which,  on  account  of  the  long  dura_ 
tion  of  the  burden  and  its  unequal  distribution,  only  serve  as  a  palliation 
and  not  as  a  cure  for  the  evil. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  not  possible  to  maintain  the  Lodge  growth  of  membership  until  it 
has  become  sufficiently  large  to  insure  uniform  beneficial  experiences,  either 
for  classes  of  individual  members  or  for  the  Lodge  as  an  entirety.  The 
largest  Lodges  now  comprehend  about  six  hundred  members  of  all  ages.  If 
we  divide  these  members  into  only,  say,  ten  classes  of  ages,  each  class  be¬ 
comes  so  small  as  to  be  easily  affected  by  the  fluctuation  of  individual  ex¬ 
perience.  The  larger  the  Lodge,  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  opportunity  for 
the  growth  of  the  fraternal  spirit,  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  Order.  To  stifle 
the  fraternal  feeling,  to  secure  the  beneficial  results,  would  be  but  poor  policy 
indeed.  It  would  be  better  to  cease  the  beneficial  operations  than  that  the 
fraternal  principles  should  be  in  any  way  hampered  in  their  mission  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  world  into  a  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood 
of  God.  In  the  smaller  Lodges  the  members  know  and  appreciate  each 
other;  perfect  fellowship  and  harmonious  feeling  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  exert  their  sway ,  and  the  needs  of  the  Lodge-work  affords  every  member  an 
opportunity  to  participate.  Without  a  doubt  the  best  Odd  Fellows  are 
those  who  are  brought  within  the  active  influences  of  the  Order  by  being 
engaged  in  its  fraternal  work. 

We  must  not  be  overcome  with  the  idea  that  because  the  Order  has  had 
seventy  years  of  existence  that  therefore  we  have  reached  the  climax  of  our 
Lodge  experiences,  and  that  we  will  shortly  take  a  second  childhood.  Few 
realize  how  youthful  the  Order  really  is.  If  we  take  the  Lodges  and  di¬ 
vide  them  into  classes  according  to  their  years  of  continuous  existence  we 
will  find  them  as  follows  : — 

22  Lodges  are  over  60  years  in  existence,  75  Lodges  are  bet.  30  and  40  yrs., 

20  “  “  bet.  50  and  60  yrs.  “  200  “  “  “  20  “30  “ 

264  “  “  “  40  “  50  “  “  22  2  “  “  “  10  “  20  “ 

191  “  “  “  ...  “  10  “ 
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We  are,  therefore,  young,  not  old,  in  our  experience,  and,  accepting  the 
teachings  of  prudence  and  sound  judgment,  can  yet,  while  it  is  time,  correct 
the  mistakes  of  our  previous  beneficial  operations.  Good  judgment  and 
sound  experience —the  experience  of  the  insurance  world,  representing 
thousands  of  millions  of  money,  the  experience  of  fraternities  representiug 
millions  of  men,  and  the  experience  of  mankind  generally,  all  unite  with 
us  in  pointing  conclusively  to  the  individual  man  as  the  basis  of  his  insur¬ 
ance.  Each  man  classed  only  with  others  of  like  age  should  therefore  be  the 
basis  of  our  system.  Lodges  may  then  go  out  of  existence,  or  become  short 
of  funds,  or  fall  off  in  membership,  it  matters  not.  As  long  as  the  Order 
}  ives — which  we  believe  will  be  forever — and  the  individual  pays  his  contri¬ 
bution,  he  should  be  assured  of  the  promised  beneficial  protection,  whether 
it  be  for  years  of  permanent  disability  or  for  his  death.  The  scandal  and 
hardships  of  repudiation  or  dissolution  should  not  be  tolerated  in  our  bene¬ 
ficial  system,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  O;  der  should  always  be  ready  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  distressed  and  bury  the  dead. 

The  Order  must  be  brought  to  recognize  that  the  evils  indicated  as  being 
present  in  our  fiuancial  system  not  only  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
Lodges,  but  are  full  of  promise  of  hardship  and  injustice  to  the  individual 
members.  These  evils  need  therefore,  to  be  intelligently  treated,  so  as  to 
be  entirely  eliminated  as  evils,  and  be  converted  into  praiseworthy  bene¬ 
ficial  purposes. 


PART  THIRD. 

THE  BENEFICIAL  EXPERIENCES.  BEING  THE  DEATH  AND 
SICK  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERSHIP, 
AS  COLLECTED  FROM  THE  LODGE  RETURNS. 

This  part  will  also  be  found  to  be  subdivided  into  the  following  convenient 
subjects; 

The  Statistical  Information — Compiling  the  Tables — Death  Experiences 
—Sick  Experiences — Experiences  of  Average  Membership — Experiences  of 
Individuals — Experiences  of  Incurable  Sickness — Limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  Order  to  utilize  these  Experiences — The  Method  of  making  these 
Experiences  available. 

THE  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

The  entire  absence  of  statistics  showing  the  individual  experiences  of  the 
membership  as  to  sickness  and  death,  induced  the  Committee  to  undertake 
t)  collect  all  the  attainable  information  concerning  these  experiences  and 
place  them  in  proper  shape.  The  Lodges  were  appealed  to  for  such  an 
itemized  statement  of  their  beneficial  operations  as  would  disclose  the  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  of  their  respective  members.  The  replies  were  more  than 
generous,  and  the  painstaking  care  that  was  manifested  by  the  several  Sec- 
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retaries  and  Committees  of  the  Lodges  to  make  the  reports  complete  and 
accurate,  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  These  returns 
were  requested  from  936  Lodges,  comprising  about  84,000  members.  The 
reports  were  received  in  reply  from  Lodges  comprising  about  72,000  mem¬ 
bers.  The  returns  were  not  however  all  available,  as  the  Lodges,  through  fires 
or  other  causes,  had,  many  of  them,  lost  their  past  records  and  were  unable 
to  give  the  desired  information.  These  reports  made  available,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Order,  the  experiences  of  64,218  beneficial  members,  5,502 
lapsed  members  and  2,473  new  members,  being  the  largest  collection  of 
of  individual  sick  and  death  experiences  ever  collected  in  America  by  any 
fraternal  organization. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  brothers  whose  fraternal  co-opera¬ 
tion  has  made  available  this  valuable  information.  If  the  space  would 
permit,  their  names  should  appear  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  the  Grand 
Lodge ;  for  their  splendid  work  certainly  deserves  the  greatest  credit  and 
the  highest  honor.  A  list  of  the  Lodges  whose  experiences  entered  into 
this  report,  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  Appendix. 

"Whatever  else  may  be  said,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  information  is 
entirely  and  surely  our  own  ;  collected  from  hundreds  of  independent  and 
reliable  sources  ;  and  that  it  furnishes  us  with  a  clear,  unquestioned  and 
truthful  view  of  our  beneficial  operations. 

COMPILING  THE  TABLES. 

The  reports  received  from  the  Lodges,  showing  in  detail  the  beneficial  ex¬ 
periences  of  their  members,  were  carefully  examined  and  corrected  by  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  Lodge.  All  the  members  of  each  age  were  counted 
singly  and  then  brought  together  in  aggregate  for  the  age.  In  the  same 
way  the  sick  and  death  experiences,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  weeks’ 
sickness  and  the  number  of  deaths  for  the  members  of  each  age,  were  coun¬ 
ted  singly  and  then  brought  together  in  aggregate  for  each  age.  The  non- 
beneficial  members,  that  is  to  say,  the  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues, 
and  the  new  members  for  each  age  were  carefully  eliminated  from  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  beneficial  members.  The  reason  for  the  suspended  members 
being  eliminated  was,  as  they  had  each  to  be  over  one  year  in  arrears 
for  dues  before  they  could  be  dropped  from  the  roll,  they,  therefore,  did  not 
contribute  either  to  the  funds  or  to  the  beneficial  experiences.  As  to  the 
new  members,  they  were  coming  into  the  Lodges  in  regular  procession,  a 
few  each  month  of  the  entire  year.  The  average  of  any  such  progression 
would  be  six  months,  which  would  be  the  average  time  of  their  membership 
during  the  year  of  observation.  The  average  probationary  period  throughout 
the  Order,  for  new  members  before  becoming  beneficial,  is  over  six  months ; 
and,  moreover,  as  they  were  members  for  irregular  periods,  it  would  have 
broken  the  evenness  of  the  time  of  observation  necessary  to  arrive  at  correct 
results ;  they  and  their  experiences,  therefore,  had  to  be  excluded  from  the 
tabulation.  All  members  admitted  prior  to  April  1,  1889,  no  matter  how 
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lately,  were  treated  as  the  beneficial  membership  whose  experiences  were, 
to  be  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  observations.  This  gave  64,218  beneficial 
members  of  all  ages,  from  21  to  92  years  of  age.  They  required,  in  the 
year  they  were  under  observation,  an  aggregate  of  77,276  weeks’  sickness, 
or  an  average  of  little  more  than  one  and  two-tenths  week’s  sick  benefits 
per  member ;  while  of  this  beneficial  membership,  974  died  during  this  same 
year ;  being  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  fifteen  deaths  to  each  thousand  ben¬ 
eficial  members.  These  aggregate  figures,  for  the  membership  and  for  the 
sickness  and  the  deaths  at  each  age,  were  then  arranged  into  tables,  with  the 
corresponding  aggregate  opposite  the  age  they  represented.  By  bringing 
together  these  aggregate  experiences,  both  for  sickness  and  for  death,  for 
periods  corresponding  say  to  22,  23,  24,  25  and  26  years  of  age,  we  had  a  grand 
total  of  sickness  in  the  one  case  and  of  deaths  in  the  other,  which  fairly 
represented  the  aggregate  experiences  of  a  class  of  members,  each  24  years, 
average  age,  and  which  class  would  consist  of  a  grand  total  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  five  ages.  If  this  plan  be  followed  down  through  the  table, 
the  membership  and  the  sick  and  death  experiences  are  readily  separated 
into  large  and  convenient  classes,  each  five  years  apart.  If  the  total  weeks’ 
sickness  for  each  of  these  five  year  periods  be  divided  by  the  total  member¬ 
ship  for  that  period,  the  average  sickness  experienced  by  an  individual  of 
that  average  age  is  then  obtained.  And  in  the  same  way,  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  deaths  occurring  among  the  members  of  a  period  by  the 
total  membership  of  that  period,  the  average  number  of  deaths  which  would 
occur  among  a  thousand  persons  of  that  average  age  is  obtained  The 
average  experiences  thus  obtained  will  be  for  each  of  these  five  year  steps, 
21,  24,  29,  34,  etc. 

The  Lodges,  in  their  returns,  indicated  such  of  the  sick  members  as  were 
sick  prior  to  April  1st,  1889,  with  the  same  continuous  sickness  as  they  are 
reported  to  have  experienced  in  the  year  of  observation,  and  they  also  stated 
the  length  of  time  during  which  this  sickness  had  been  continuous.  With 
this  information  at  hand,  all  the  weeks’  benefits,  received  by  any  member 
in  the  year  April,  1889  and  1890,  which  were  in  excess  of  52  continuous 
weeks’  sickness,  were  carefully  separated  and  counted  and  aggregated  for  each 
age.  These  aggregates  were  then  tabulated  and  aggregated  into  periods 
and  the  averages  obtained  for  each  period  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
The  average  experiences  thus  obtained  will  be  the  average  beneficial  exper¬ 
iences  of  the  members  of  the  average  age  of  the  period,  and  being  each 
five  years  apart,  24,  29,  34,  etc.  The  manner  of  obtaining  these  results 
will  more  clearly  appear  by  reference  to  Table  No.  11,  where  the  details 
have  been  presented. 

The  difference  between  any  two  of  these  periods  that  are  consecutive  will 
be  divided  by  five,  so  as  to  obtain  the  difference  for  each  intermediate  age. 
If  this  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  upper  or  lower  period  aver¬ 
age  as  the  progression  of  the  Table  may  require,  then  the  resulting  Table 
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'will  clearly  and  truly  show  the  average  experiences,  sickness  or  death  that 
will  happen  to  a  large  class  of  members  of  any  given  age. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  it  is  not  so  much  great  skill  that  is  required  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  desired  results,  as  it  is  that  painstaking  care  and  extreme  accuracy 
should  attend  every  step.  Although  the  means  at  command  were  very 
limited  and  the  force  small  in  numbers,  yet  every  effort  was  taken  to  insure 
the  truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  the  work. 

DEATH  EXPERIENCES. 

The  basis  of  all  health  and  life  insurance  is  the  death  experiences.  There 
have  been  actuaries  who  claimed  that  they  could  rationally  pi^)duce  all  the 
various  tables  and  rates  necessary  for  a  life  and  health  insurance  company 
from  the  death  tables  alone.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
Order  should  recognize  the  value  of  death  tables  as  indicating  not  only  the 
mortality  of  the  membership,  but  as  indicating  as  well  the  liability  to  fatal 
sickness  of  the  membership. 

The  mortality  experience  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  in  Pennsylvania,  will  be  fonud 
in  Table  No.  12.  It  shows  the  manner  in  which  one  hundred  thousand 
members,  starting  at  21  years  of  age,  would,  according  to  I.  O.  O.  F.  ex¬ 
periences,  gradually  be  claimed  by  death,  until  the  last  man  would  expire 
at  95  years  of  age. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  American  Experience  Tables  have  been 
adapted  to  our  needs  (Table  13).  This  Table  was  first  adopted  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  1868,  as  a  basis  for  the  valuation  of  policies.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  Sheppard  Homans,  from  the  experience  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  who  also  availed  himself  of  other 
statistics  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  mortality  as  applicable  to  healthy  insured 
lives  in  this  country.  All  the  standard  European  tables  were  used  in  ad¬ 
justing  it.  This  table  is  now  used  as  the  basis  for  the  investment  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  actual  capital  in  the  business  of  life  insurance ;  and, 
after  years  of  practical  trial,  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most  nearly 
accurate  experience  table  used  by  American  insurance  companies. 

As  to  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Table,  it  will  be  found  that  the  death  rate  at  21  years 
of  age  is  very  low,  being  less  than  four  persons  per  thousand ;  but  from  that 
age  it  increases  rapidly  until  34  years  of  age,  when  the  death  rate  is  only 
a  little  less  than  nine  per  thousand.  This  rapid  increase  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  rapid  lapse  rate,  estimated  to  be  ten  per  cent,  occurring 
among  the  members  of  these  ages. 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  non  benefi¬ 
cial  members  are  excluded  from  this  computation,  their  freedom  from  actual 
beneficial  experience  should  not  be  overlooked  in  considering  the  death 
experiences.  And  that  while  the  new  members  are  not  in  position  to  affect 
the  beneficial  death  experiences,  yet  their  money  contributions  and  their 
membership  will  show  to  materially  decrease  the  actual  average  death 
■experience. 
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From  21  to  84  years  of  age,  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  experience  table  is  the  result 
of  the  actual  experiences  of  the  Order  as  tabulated  from  the  Lodge  returns. 
From  the  latter  age  to  95  the  table  has  been  adapted  from  the  American 
Experience  Table. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  mortality  experience,  and  one  perhaps  the  most 
readily  understood,  is  the  Equation  of  Life ;  that  is,  to  determine  the  time 
at  which  half  the  number  living,  at  any  given  age,  will  be  dead  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  time  to  which  each  person  stands  an  even  chance  of  living. 
This,  it  will  be  perceived,  robs  the  comparison  of  the  depressing  influences 
of  the  high  rate  of  mortality  which  results  from  advancing  old  age.  If  the 
two  tables  be  compared  in  this  particular  they  will  be  found  to  be  as  follows: 


Present  Age 
of  Class. 


21 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 


Age  at  which  just  one-half  of  the  original  class  will  still  survive. 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Experience. 

American  Experience. 

Between  66  and  67  years  of  age 

Between  66  and  67  years  of  age 

“  66  “ 

67 

it 

i  t 

ki 

67 

it 

68 

it 

it 

“  67  “ 

68 

is 

l  l 

it 

68 

Si 

69 

it 

Si 

“  68  “ 

69 

tt 

i  ( 

it 

68 

Si 

69 

Si 

il 

“  68  “ 

69 

is 

Si 

SI 

69 

It 

70 

it 

tt 

“  69  “ 

70 

is 

<t 

Si 

70 

ti 

71 

il 

IS 

“  70  “ 

71 

tt 

( l 

si 

71 

Si 

72 

a 

il 

“  72  ■  “ 

73 

si 

Is 

it 

72 

ti 

73 

tt 

Si. 

“  73  “ 

74 

is 

ti 

tt 

73 

Si 

74 

Si 

sc 

“  75  “ 

76 

IS 

il 

ti 

75 

si 

76 

Si 

it 

«  77  u 

78 

(( 

(( 

Si 

77 

Si 

78 

Si 

Si. 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  is  but  slight  variation,  and  those  really 
favorable  to  the  Order,  between  the  actual  death  experiences  of  the  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  those  which  have  been  computed  for  healthy  insured 
lives ,  which  we  know  are  carefully  selected  by  medical  experts. 

If  the  Tables  be  compared,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  deaths  per 
thousand  at  these  ages,  the  variation  will  perhaps  be  greater ;  but  it  will, 
nevertheless,  be  favorable  to  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  experience. 


Number  of  members,  per  thousand  members,  dying  during 

Present  Age  of  Class. 

the  year  of  age. 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Experience 

American  Experiences. 

21 

4 

8 

25 

8 

9 

30 

8 

9 

35 

10 

9 

40 

10 

10 

45 

13 

12 

50 

16 

14 

55 

21 

19 

60 

28 

27 

65 

37 

41 

70 

69 

62 

39 


Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  careful  adjustment  and  readjustment 
that  was  expended  on  the  American  table.  All  effort  at  adjustment  or  re¬ 
adjustment,  except  for  the  very  advanced  ages,  was  carefully  avoided  in  the 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Table.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  death  experiences  of  our 
Order  are  simply  remarkable,  and  better  than  the  most  favorable  of  our 
reasonable  expectations. 

No  matter  how  extended  the  comparison  between  the  tables  may  be  made 
they  will  show  the  same  general  conformity,  in  our  actual  experience,  to 
the  best  systems  used  for  regular  insurance  business. 

From  this  we  may  clearly  draw  the  following  : 

1.  That  as  a  death  insurance  organization,  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
Pennsylvania  is  remarkably  perfect  in  its  experiences. 

2.  That  if  the  lapses  were  carefully  decreased  by  retaining  the  best  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  new  members  were  carefully  selected,  the  results  would  be 
still  better. 

3.  That  if  the  Lodges  would  organize,  so  as  to  aggregate  their  death  pay¬ 
ments,  they  would  secure  to  themselves  such  a  uniform  experience  as  would 
enable  them  to  clearly  determine  the  expense,  and  enable  them  to  success¬ 
fully  pay  a  larger  benefit  at  a  less  cost  than  they  can  safely  do  by  the 
separate  Lodge  system. 

SICK  EXPERIENCES. 

It  will  not  need  argument  or  additional  facts  to  prove  that  which  is  ap¬ 
parent  to  every  observer,  that,  as  men  grow  older  they,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  increase  in  their  liability  to  sickness.  The  experiences  of  the  Order 
in  Pennsylvania  furnish  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  Table  14  shows 
the  rule  of  this  increase  with  each  age  of  a  member’s  life,  from  21  to  95 
years  of  age  ;  when,  according  to  our  mortality  experiences,  the  last  man 
will  have  died.  The  table  is  according  to  the  actual  experiences  of  the 
Order  up  to  80  years  of  age.  From  this  age  it  has  been  adjusted  to  the 
end  of  the  table  according  to  the  ratio  of  increase  shown  in  the  experience 
of  the  previous  ages,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  law  of  increase  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  table  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  in  England. 
After  all,  it  is  wonderful  how  small  the  average  sick  rate  in  Pennsylvania 
actually  is,  when  compared  with  the  English  experiences,  upon  which  are 
based  the  friendly  society  calculations  of  nearly  the  entire  world.  They 
compare  as  follows  : 
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Age. 

AVERAGE  SICKNESS  EXPERIENCED  BY  A  MEMBER  IN  ONE  YEAR 

AT  A  GIVEN  AGE. 

Manchester  Unity. 

I.  O.  O.  F. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Days. 

Hours 

21 

5 

4 

1 

16 

25 

5 

11 

3 

5 

30 

6 

1 

3 

18 

35 

7 

1 

4 

12 

40 

8 

5 

5 

8 

45 

10 

10 

6 

16 

50 

13 

22 

8 

ry 

i 

55 

19 

2 

11 

10 

60 

28 

5 

16 

16 

65 

44 

2 

26 

11 

70 

70 

13 

39 

14 

75 

105 

12 

58 

20 

80 

145 

0 

77 

14 

The  most  sanguine  could  hardly  have  dared  hope  for  so  favorable  a  com¬ 
parison  in  favor  of  the  I.O.O.F.  experience  It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  reconcile  this  experience  with  the  rates  of  general  average  sickness 
published,  year  by  year,  in  the  Grand  Secretary’s  Repoit.  If  the  returns  are 
examined  they  would  show  that  out  of  the  64,218  beneficial  members  whose 
experiences  were  returned  by  the  Lodges,  15,119  were  over  fifty  years  of 
age  ;  consequently,  the  reason  for  our  being  so  overburdened  with  sickness 
is  that  the  Order  has  not  retained  its  young  membership,  as  it  should,  and 
hence  is  now  overburdened  with  aged  members. 

EXPERIENCES  OF  AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP. 

In  the  general  experience  of  Fraternal  Societies,  there  is  nothing  that  is 
deemed  so  efficacious  in  keeping  down  the  beneficial  experiences  as  to  con¬ 
trol  the  average  membership.  Than  this  there  can  be  no  more  misleading 
statement  in  beneficial  insurance.  It  is  true  that  in  making  up  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  given  membership,  we  take,  say,  five  years  and  join  them 
together  as  at  the  middle  age.  By  this  we  simply  recognize  the  liability 
that  there  is  for  the  experiences  to  vary  in  different  individuals  ;  some 
growing  older  faster  than  others,  while  others  are  slower,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  arrive  at  the  fixed  experience  at  the  same  time ;  we,  therefore,  take 
these  means  to  average  the  possible  individual  variations.  The  lives  are 
all  of  them  practically  of  one  age ;  none  being  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years  from  the  central  age.  But  when  all  the  ages,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  are  taken  to  obtain  an  average  age,  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  expect 
this  age  to  be  a  truthful  indicator  of  experiences  that  should  result  to  a 
Lodge.  Take  the  death  experiences  of  a  class  of  the  age  of  25  ;  there  will 
be  eight  deaths  to  the  thousand.  If  you  link  this  class  with  one  60  years 
of  age,  which  will  have  a  death  rate  of  17  to  the  thousand,  you  will  obtain 
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an  average  age  of  over  forty  years,  which  would  show  ten  deaths  to  the 
thousand  ;  whereas,  your  actual  rate  would  be  thirteen  deaths  to  the  thous¬ 
and.  Take  the  sick  rate  at  age  25  ;  it  would  be  three  days  and  five  hours  for 
each  member.  While  at  age  60  it  would  be  16  days  and  16  hours.  From  these, 
at  the  average  age,  you  would  expect  about  9  days  sickness ;  whereas,  the 
actual  rate  would  be  10  days  and  4  hours.  At  more  favorable  ages  the  dif¬ 
ference  would  be  greater.  To  determine  the  expectant  sickness  or  death  of 
a  Lodge,  the  membership  should  be  divided  into  classes  of  average  ages 
of  not  greater  than  five  year  periods,  as  in  the  tables,  and  the  calculations 
made  from  these  totals. 

EXPERIENCES  OF  INDIVIDUALS. 

Could  there  be  anything  more  uncertain  and  irregular  than  the  experiences 
of  single  individuals?  In  the  mortality  experience  table,  100,000  men  are 
traced  through  all  the  years  until  the  last  one  dies.  In  the  first  year,  nearly 
400  die,  while  four  survive  to  be  95  years  of  age.  Beyond  a  doubt  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  insure  the  latter  than  the  former.  A  Lodge 
having  but  a  few  members  of  a  given  age,  it  has  no  guarantee  that  it  may 
not  have  those  in  its  membership  who  will  die  early ;  and  it  will,  therefore, 
be  unable  to  make  up  the  loss,  as  it  has  not  a  large  number  of  men  to 
average  the  experiences.  The  result  is  financial  loss  ;  or,  where  the  money 
is  raised  by  assessment,  an  excessive  rate  of  cost.  In  the  same  way  it  has 
no  guarantee  as  to  which  will  be  taken  sick,  nor  for  how  long  and  con¬ 
versely  as  to  who  will  remain  well.  By  reference  to  Table  10  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  those  particular  Lodges,  out  of  a  beneficial  membership  of  over 
64,000,  there  were  597  long  time  incurable  members,  one  of  whom  has  been 
sick  over  thirty-one  years.  How  can  a  Lodge  guard  against  being  a  victim 
of  the  permanent  sick  experiences?  Clearly,  not  by  undertaking  the  im¬ 
possible  task  of  insuring  in  such  small  classes,  which  hardly  deserve  to  be 
treated  as  more  than  individual  experiences.  If  it  gets  one  such  incurable, 
its  misfortune  is  overwhelming  ;  while  if  it  escapee,  its  good  fortune  is  the 
result  of  good  luck,  not  of  good,  safe  management. 

EXPERIENCES  OF  INCURABLE  SICKNESS. 

in  the  whole  range  of  health  and  death  insurance  there  is  nothing  so  un¬ 
certain  and  nothing  which  is  so  burdensome  as  the  incurable  or  permanent 
sickness.  The  Lodge  that  becomes  afflicted  with  this  burden  is  laboring  at 
a  terrible  disadvantage  in  its  race  with  sister  Lodges,  or  with  other  beneficial 
organizations.  The  Lodge  may  repudiate  its  beneficial  promises  by  sliding 
the  scale  of  benefits  ;  but  the  burden  is  unequally  and  unfairly  divided,  and 
in  the  long  run  the  struggle  for  existence  must  leave  the  Lodge  finances 
badly  shattered ;  and  in  the  competition  for  new  members  it  is  badly  handi¬ 
capped  by  being  compelled  to  grade  its  beneficial  promises  not  according  to 
any  standard  of  experiences,  but  according  to  its  misfortunes.  In  Table  15 
will  be  found,  in  itemized  detail,  the  rule  of  permanent  sickness  for  all  ages 
as  found  developed  by  the  experience  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  in  Pennsylvania. 
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It  will  be  found  that  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  of  handling  this  subject 
in  a  small  body  of  men,  yet  in  large  bodies,  composed  of  large  classes  for 
each  age,  the  permanent  sick  burden  exhibits  the  same  tendency  to  regu¬ 
larly  increase  with  each  age,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  regard  to  the 
other  beneficial  burdens.  There  is  this  great  difference,  however,  between 
the  beneficial  experience  of  occasional  and  of  permanent  sickness.  Occa¬ 
sional  sickness  is  common  to  all  men,  and  the  average  results  are  pretty 
much  the  same  in  small  as  in  large  bodies  of  men  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  permanent  sickness  is  the  exception,  and  but  few  out  of  hundreds 
are  ever  afflicted  in  this  way.  But  when  an  individual  is  overtaken  by 
this  misfortune,  he  adds  to  the  beneficial  experience  at  such  an  alarming 
rate  as  to  entirely  disrupt  all  the  calculations  of  so  small  a  body  as  a 
single  Lodge. 

A  most  interesting  development  of  the  table  is  that  while  incurable  sick¬ 
ness  is  largely  the  result  of  old  age  and  its  accompanying  infirmities,  yet 
there  is  no  age  at  which  man  is  not  subject  to  this  terrible  affliction.  And 
where  the  young  become  afflicted  in  this  way,  say  in  a  case  of  insanity  or 
of  blindness,  the  duration  and  hardships  attending  this  burden  are  aggrava¬ 
ted  by  the  youth  of  the  beneficial  member. 

The  table  shows  the  following  to  be  the  rule  of  incurable  sickness  in 
Pennsylvania. 


AVERAGE  INCURABLE  SICKNESS. 

Age. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

21 

30 

25 

3 

13 

30 

5 

20 

35 

10 

18 

40 

15 

33 

45 

1 

7 

45 

50 

2 

2 

40 

55 

3 

10 

32 

60 

5 

23 

7 

65 

12 

4 

9' 

VO 

20 

4 

40 

75 

36 

15 

30 

80 

53 

0 

43 

85 

64 

5 

30 

90 

80 

21 

54 

95 

103 

4 
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What  does  it  profit  a  Lodge,  however,  to  know  of  this  rule  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  its  happening  are  incapable  of  attainment?  To  successfully 
obtain  these  average  results,  the  class  must  be  as  large  as  possible ;  for  each 
age  there  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  thousand  members.  Ho  Lodge 
in  the  Order  has  yet  shown  a  membership  large  enough  to  meet  these 
average  conditions. 
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If,  therefore,  a  Lodge  in  Pennsylvania  becomes  afflicted  in  this  way  with 
a  burden  of  one  or  more  incurables,  there  is  no  rule  of  experience  to  guide 
and  control  its  operations ;  it  has  simply  a  heavy,  grievous  burden  that  must 
be  fraternally  carried  through  the  kindly  forbearance  and  brotherly  love  of 
the  members  of  the  Lodge. 

In  actual  experience,  this  burden  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  high 
and  continued  loss  of  membership.  This  increases  the  general  sick  rate 
and  there  follows  therefrom  an  experience  which  has  puzzled  those  who 
have  been  observing  and  studying  this  burden.  It  is  that  whenever  a  Lodge 
becomes  afflicted  by  an  incurable,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  it  to  be  relieved  from 
this  burden  during  the  rest  of  its  existence  as  a  Lodge  ;  for  it  seems  as  though 
as  fast  as  death  claims  one  such  brother,  another  is  similarly  stricken  and 
takes  his  place. 

The  experience  of  a  certain  Lodge,  as  detailed  to  the  Committee,  may 
serve  to  show  how  this  burden  seems  to  increase  with  years.  This  is  not  a 
single  case,  but  merely  an  example  of  many  others.  The  incurable  burden 
was  first  experienced  in  this  Lodge  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  Lodge  was 
then  rich  in  funds  and  with  a  large  membership.  For  five  years  this  in¬ 
curable  burden  was  the  pride  of  the  Lodge.  Then  came  another  ;  and,  as 
time  rolled  around,  there  came  others  and  still  others,  and  as  fast  as  one 
dropped  out  another  was  there  to  take  his  place.  To-day  this  same  Lodge 
has  a  burden  of  ten  such  incurables,  with  a  membership  of  only  250.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  in  ben¬ 
efits  to  these  incurable  members.  To  do  this  the  dues  have  been  raised  to 
as  high  a  figure  as  the  well  members  would  stand.  The  occasional  sick 
benefits  have  been  lowered  and  a  sliding  scale  long  ago  put  into  operation, 
and  the  surplus  funds  have  been  reduced  by  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

It  follows,  therefore  : 

1.  That  incurable  sickness  is  an  unjust  burden  to  be  imposed  upon  a  single 
Lodge.  To  require  that  the  Lodge  must  pay  a  brother  during  his  continued 
sickness,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  last,  is  simply,  in  many  cases,  to  enact 
that  the  one  shall  be  beneficially  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Lodge. 

2.  That  the  results  of  incurable  sickness  are  unfair  to  the  member  who 
is  thus  so  terribly  afflicted,  in  that  the  operation  of  a  sliding  scale  of  bene¬ 
fits,  followed,  perhaps,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Lodge,  may  leave  him 
beneficially  unprotected  at  the  very  time  he  most  needs  the  beneficial  pro¬ 
tection. 

3.  That  the  hardships  are  not  alone  to  the  incurable,  but  the  aged  mem¬ 
bers  are  terribly  punished  in  that  it  is  impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Lodge,  and  an  the  other,  the  doors  of  the  Order  are  closed  against 
them,  so  far  as  its  beneficial  protection  is  concerned. 

4.  That  the  repudiation  of  a  single  beneficial  promise,  by  sliding  the 
scale  of  benefits,  or  by  the  dissolution  of  a  Lodge,  whether  it  be  to  the 
permanently  sick  member  or  to  any  member  of  the  Lodge,  is  not  only  a 
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personal  hardship  to  those  immediately  concerned,  but  is  as  well  a  disgrace 
and  discredit  to  the  Order. 

5.  That  either  incurable  sick  benefits  shoula  be  eliminated  as  a  beneficial 
purpose,  or  some  better,  more  equal  and  more  rational  way  than  the  present 
should  be  adopted  for  its  accomplishment. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  THE  POWER  OF  THE  ORDER  TO  UTILIZE  THESE 

EXPERIENCES. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  to  take  advantage  of  these  experiences  and 
place  the  Lodges  and  the  Order  on  a  firmer,  surer  basis,  by  treating  the 
death  benefits  and  the  care  of  the  permanent  sick  in  a  rational  and  surer 
manner,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  reforms  should  come  from  the 
free  and  voluntary  action  of  the  Subordinate  Lodges,  and  not  from  the  pos¬ 
itive  and  coercive  enactments  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

The  following  principles  must  govern  any  such  proposed  plan : 

1.  Section  2,  Article  II,  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  provides  as 
follows  : 

“This  Grand  Lodge  shall  have  one  general  form  of  Constitution  and 
Rules  of  Order  for  the  government  of  all  Subordinate  Lodges,  which  it 
-shall  furnish  each  Lodge  which  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be  acting  under  a 
warrant  regularly  issued.  Which  Constitution  shall  be  the  law  by  which 
each  Subordinate  Lodge  is  to  be  governed  in  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  financial  department  thereof,  in  relation  to 
which  each  Lodge  shall  have  the  power  to  make  such  By-Laws  as  in  its 
wisdom  it  shall  judge  best;  which  By-Laws  it  may  alter  or  amend  at  pleasure, 
provided  they  conform  to  the  Constitution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  By-Laws  of  the  Grand  Lodge.” 

2.  The  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  in  answer  to  several  propositions  from 
various  subordinate  Grand  Jurisdictions,  has  established  the  fundamental 
principle  that  while  the  subordinate  Grand  Lodge  may  enact  general  prin¬ 
ciples  concerning  the  subject  of  dues  and  benefits,  and  enforce  obedience  to 
these  principles ;  yet  they  must  be  such  as  can  be  performed  by  the  individual 
Lodges  alone,  and  not  in  connection  with  other  Lodges,  unless  they  volun¬ 
tarily  agree  to  associate  themselves. 

3.  As  the  Grand  Secretary  says,  “  a  Subordinate  Lodge,  wisely  managed, 
is  the  best  security,  and  it  is  the  best  conservator  of  the  Order.” 

THE  METHOD  OF  MAKING  THESE  EXPERIENCES  AVAILABLE. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  sufficient  Lodges  desire  to  create  such  an  organ¬ 
ization,  for  the  payment  of  the  funeral  benefit  or  for  the  care  of  the  per¬ 
manent  s;ck.  How  shall  the  expenses  be  divided  ?  The  usual  method  in 
our  Order  would  be  to  bear  the  cost  pro  rata ,  according  to  the  number  of 
members  in  the  Lodge.  This  would  be  unfair  and  inequitable  and  would 
in  a  measure  be  as  unjust  as  the  present  system,  in  that  it  would  make  the 
Lodges  with  the  young  membership  pay  for  those  members  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden  The  cost  per  member  should  be  graded,  as  nearly 
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as  can  be,  according  to  the  liability  that  each  age  of  membership,  by  the 
experience  tables,  bears  to  the  common  burden. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  because  the  payments  at  advanced  ages  may 
be  large  that,  therefore,  they  are  excessive.  The  division  of  the  expenses 
must  be  according  to  the  experience  tables,  and  it  will  then  be  much  less 
than  an  individual  Lodge  can  now  afford  to  do  it. 

It  is  also  entirely  equitable  in  that  it  requires  the  payment  by  the  Lodge 
of  only  the  present  liability  of  its  members.  For  example,  take  two  Lodges,, 
one  with  a  young  membership  and  the  other  an  old  Lodge,  with  an  old 
membership.  They  both  charge  the  proper  dues  and  desire  to  be  prosperous 
and  continuous  for  all  time.  The  former  Lodge  needs  to  accumulate  surplus 
money  to  cover  the  greater  payments  for  beneficial  purposes  that  increased 
age  will  surely  demand.  The  latter  having  many  members  that  have^ 
reached  the  advanced  age,  whose  beneficial  experiences  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  either  to  raise  the  common  dues  or  encroach  upon  the  surplus  funds, 
to  cover  the  increased  beneficial  responsibility.  The  dues  at  the  younger 
ages  would  show  an  excess  over  these  beneficial  demands,  and  therefore, 
the  young  Lodge  would  surely  and  regularly  |  add  to  its  surplus  funds. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  older  Lodge  could  now  safely  encroach 
upon  its  surplus,  which  it  has  accumulated  for  this  purpose,  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  dues  it  receives  and  payments  it  must  make, 
to  the  central  fund.  The  result  would  be  : 

1.  That  each  of  these  Lodges  would  be  enabled  to  do  business  at  about 
the  same  rate  of  dues,  and  would  consequently  be  equally  able  to  acquire 
new  members. 

2.  That  as  the  old  Lodge  worked  to  the  end  of  its  experience,  it  would 
not  only  be  assured  of  the  fulfillment  of  its  every  beneficial  promise,  but  it 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  a  position  to  fairly  and  equitably  procure 
new  members  and  thus  perpetuate  the  Lodge  to  all  time. 

3.  That  when  the  members  of  the  younger  Lodge  came  to  the  experience 
of  old  age,  they  would  be  in  possession  of  a  surplus  fund  which  would 
assure  the  honest  and  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  beneficial  promises  which 
the  Lodge  had  made. 

4.  That  under  such  a  system  no  Lodge  could  become  defunct  through  ex¬ 
cess  of  experiences;  and,  consequently,  the  Order  would  be  secure  from 
the  scandal  and  reproach  of  repudiated  beneficial  promises. 

5.  That  should  a  Lodge  from  any  cause  become  defunct,  the  members 
could  still  be  beneficially  protected  by  the  central  fund. 

6.  That  these  benefits  would  not  be  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  Lodge* 
The  great  and  small  Lodges  would  alike  be  in  the  general  average. 

7.  The  result  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  the  same  as  where  this  system, 
has  been  tried  elsewhere.  The  Lodges  would  prosper  exceedingly,  and 
the  Order  would  be  perpetuated. 

8.  That  it  ensures  each  member  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
benefits  of  the  surplus  funds. 
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9.  That  if  the  dues  charged  by  the  Lodge  are  fair  and  equitable,  this 
result  can  be  obtained  without  any  addition  thereto  ;  otherwise  the  addi¬ 
tional  dues  would  be  only  such  as  the  Lodge  should  make  for  its  own  pro¬ 
tection. 

10.  This  will  to  relieve  the  Lodge  of  its  hard  and  heavy  burdens,  leaving 
to  the  it  the  management  of  its  finances  and  the  absolute  control  of  its  op¬ 
erations.  The  result  will  necessarily  be  the  increased  financial  prosperity 
of  the  Lodge  and  the  growth  of  an  increased  fraternal  spirit  in  the  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  evils  here  presented  are  those  which  are  surely  undermining  our 
fraternal  system  and  call  loudly  for  the  corrective  attention  of  the  Order,  if 
it  desires  to  preserve  its  fair  name,  and  to  honestly  and  entirely  fulfill  its 
every  beneficial  promise.  As  Rev.  J.  Frome-Wilkinson  says,  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Magazine ,  “The  first  society  that  popularizes  a  sound  scheme  of 
superannuation  and  educates  its  younger  present  members,  and  all  future 
initiants  to  take  shares  in  it,  will  be  the  premier  friendly  society  of  the 
future  ;  will  never  capitulate  to  the  attacks  of  want  and  pauperism,  but  will 
provide  a  shelter  to  the  end  against  all  ills  life  is  heir  to.” 

PART  FOURTH. 

A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  BENEFICIAL  VALUES  OF  THE  BEN¬ 
EFITS,  AS  SHOWN  TO  RESULT  FROM  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

EXPERIENCES. 

This  part  will  be  found  to  be  divided  into  the  following  headings,  viz  : 

Cheapness — Interest — The  Principles  and  Methods  of  determining  Bene¬ 
ficial  Values — The  Present  Values — The  Dues  or  Annual  Charges — The 
Initiation  Fee — The  Valuation  of  Lodges — The  Surplus  Funds — Unjust 
Preference. 

CHEAPNESS. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Eaton,  in  his  Essay  on  the  defects  of  Friendly  Societies,  says, 
“Cheapness  is  the  Will-o’-the  wisp  which  has  led  innumerable  societies 
into  the  bog  of  difficulty.  Members  have  desired  to  get  ample  benefits  at 
as  low  a  rate  as  they  could,  altogether  ignoring  the  fact  that  if  they  wanted 
ample  benefit  they  must  pay  an  adequate  equivalent.  *****  For 
one  member  to  receive  his  benefits  cheaply  another  member  must  pay  dearly, 
and,  although  Friendly  Societies  are  formed  upon  mutual  terms,  for  one 
class  of  members  or  for  all  the  members  to  agree  to  get  the  benefits  agreed 
upon,  at  a  lower  cost  of  subscriptions  than  is  absolutely  requisite,  such 
an  agreement  must  inevitably  defeat  the  desires  of  the  members,  as  the 
basis  of  agreement  is  unsound,  impropor  and  defective  and  will  only  lead 
to  a  scramble,  disaster  and  disappointment. 

“  This  defect,  however,  of  cheapness  is  one  which  lies  very  nearly  at  the 
root  of  the  question  of  financial  unsoundness  in  connection  with  the  major¬ 
ity  of  societies.  The  policy  of  cheapness  has  been  adopted  primarily  from 
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selfish  considerations  ;  but  it  has  had  a  secondary  effect  upon  other  societies. 
‘Cheapness’  has  oftentimes  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  pitting  one 
society  against  another,  and  oftentimes  one  society  has  adopted  a  lower 
scale  of  contributions  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  simply  because 
another  society  has  been  taking  members  at  the  lower  rate  of  payment.  It 
must  be  self  evident  to  any  intelligent  man  that  the  cheapness,  which  en¬ 
ables  only  a  portion  of  a  society  to  receive  the  benefits  they  subscribe  for, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  want  and  wonder  at  the  wreck  of  their  society, 
is  false  economy,  defective  organization,  and  the  reverse  of  mutual  and 
friendly  combination  ;  but  it  is  w7hat  cheapness  must  certainly  lead  to.” 

INTEREST. 

It  is  surprising  to  learn,  from  the  reports  of  the  Lodges,  how  small  an 
interest  return  many  of  the  Lodges  receive  from  their  surplus  fuud.  They 
seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  the  actual  moneys  paid  in 
the  form  of  dues  that  are  needed  to  meet  the  beneficial  demands,  but  every 
cent  in  addition  that  can  be  earned  by  the  safe  investment  and  constant  re¬ 
investment  of  the  surplus.  The  attention  of  the  Lodges,  in  this  particular, 
seems  to  be  directed  solely  to  the  investment  of  the  principal ;  the  custom 
being,  generally,  to  treat  the  interest  returns  as  so  much  additional  dues  ; 
and  which  interest  moneys  the  membership  believe  can  be  safely  and  prop¬ 
erly  used  as  the  basis  for  increased  beneficial  promises.  Than  this,  there  can 
be  no  greater  mistake.  The  interest  earnings  are  not  dues,  but  part  of  the 
surplus  necessary  to  carry  the  membership  to  a  complete  realization  of  the 
beneficial  promises.  The  dues  are  lowered  in  anticipation  of  compound 
interest  being  earned ;  and  to  use  this  income,  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
period  fixed  by  experience  for  its  use,  is  simply  to  make  great  and  foolish 
inroads  upon  the  surplus  and  to  increase  the  Lodge’s  liability  to  repudiate 
the  beneficial  promises  made  for  those  whose  advanced  age  will  require 
greater  beneficial  relief.  The  interest  moneys  used  to-day  may  be  small 
and  seemingly  unimportant  in  amount;  but  these  moneys  would  be  many 
times  greater  if  they  had  been  retained  and  properly  managed  until  later 
experience  determined  the  time  for  their  use.  No  amount  of  regret,  in 
fact,  nothing  short  of  a  great  and  radical  increase  of  dues,  or  repudiation 
of  the  beneficial  promises,  will  then  make  up  the  small  sum  which,  instead 
of  being  appropriated  out  of  the  interest  return,  could  now  be  raised  by  a 
very  slight  addition  to  the  dues. 

In  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  used  in  determining  beneficial  values, 
it  is  important  to  get  such  a  rste  as  will  clearly  be  possible  of  attainment. 
After  a  most  thorough  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  Lodges,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Grand  Secretary  and  other  well-informed  members  ot 
the  Order,  three  and  one  quarter  per  cent,  compound  interest  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  used  in  making  these  calculations.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  because  a  Lodge  is  earning  on  its  actual  investments  a  greater 
interest,  that  the  rate  used  here  is  too  small ;  for  if  a  Lodge  will  take  into 
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consideration  the  large  amount  of  its  uninvested  funds,  it  will  readily  per¬ 
ceive  that  its  average  interest  is  much  lower  than  it  anticipated.  And  if 
there  is  no  regular  reinvestment  of  the  interest  returns,  the  three  and  one- 
quarter  per  cent,  compound  rate  will  very  shortly  outstrip  a  much  higher 
simple  rate. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  BENEFICIAL  VALUES. 

The  principle  underlying  the  valuation  of  beneficial  operations,  is  to 
bring  all  the  various  operations  which  experience  shows  will  happen  at  some 
future  time,  to  1  the  present  time ;  so  that  a  fair  comparison  may  be  made 
between  the  receipts  and  the  expenditures,  and  that  equitable  provision  may 
be  made  for  all  the  demands  which  will  result  fiom  the  beneficial  promises 
made  by  the  Lodge.  The  plan  of  doing  this  is  to  discount  all  these  future 
operations  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  a  bank  would  discount  your 
note,  say,  for  one  hundred  dollars,  which  is  finally  payable  a  year  hence. 
In  such  a  case,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  you  would  obtain  the  sum  of  ninety- 
four  dollars  for  the  note.  If,  however,  you  immediately  invest  this  sum  of 
money  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  it  would  not,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  principal 
and  interest,  amount  to  the  original  one  hundred  dollars.  In  discounting 
the  beneficial  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  sum  which,  in  a 
given  time,  at  a  given  rate  of  interest,  will  equal  the  sum  of  money  which, 
at  that  particular  time,  will  be  needed  for  beneficial  purposes.  Take  the 
case  given  above  :  suppose  the  one  hundred  dollars,  instead  of  being  a 
promissory  note,  was  a  funeral  benefit,  which,  according  to  the  experience 
table,  would  mature  in  one  year.  The  problem  would  then  be  solved  in 
this  way  : — The  interest  being  six  per  cent.,  the  one  hundred  dollars  repre¬ 
sent  the  sum  we  want  to  find,  and  six  per  cent,  interest ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  represents  one  hundred  and  six  per  cent.  If  we  divide  the  one  hundred 
dollars  by  one  hundred  and  six,  we  obtain  the  value  of  one  per  cent.;  and 
if  we  multiply  the  sum  by  one  hundred,  we  obtain  the  sum  of  ninety-four 
dollars  and  thirty-four  cents,  which,  at  six  per  cent,  will,  in  one  year,  equal 
one  hundred  dollars  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  present  value  of  a  benefit  of  that 
amount  payable  in  one  year. 

Take  the  members  at  any  given  age,  in  the  experience  table;  say  at  twenty-^ 
one  there  would  be  one  hundred  thousand  members  ;  these  would,  each  year, 
have  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  death  beuefits,  until  each  had  been  paid 
his  benefit  and  the  last  man  had  died.  The  prospective  payments  for  each 
year  are  discounted  by  as  many  years  as  are  postponed  from  the  present, 
and  the  aggregate  from  these  sums  is  the  sum  which,  at  the  given  rate  of 
interest,  will  furnish  each  member  of  the  whole  class  with  his  funeral  ben¬ 
efit  at  the  time  fixed  by  experience  for  his  death.  If  this  aggregate  sum 
be  divided  by  the  total  membership  in  the  class,  the  result  will  be  the  average 
sum  which,  at  a  given  rate  of  interest,  will  furnish  each  man’s  funeral 
benefit ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  average  present  value  of  his  funeral  benefit. 
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As  an  example,  take  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Mortality  Experience  Table,  at  92 
years  of  age  ;  three  hundred  and  twenty  six  members  are  living. 

The  first  year  213  would  die  ;  discount  the  benefits  1  year. 
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The  total  would  be  the  amount  which  should  now  be  in  hand  at  a  given 
rate  of  interest,  to  provide  sufficient  moneys  to  pay  each  of  these  members 
his  funeral  benefit.  If  this  total  be  divided  by  326,  the  number  of  members 
in  the  class,  we  would  then  have  the  average  present  value,  according  to 
our  experience,  of  the  funeral  benefit  to  a  member  92  years  of  age. 

The  same  principle  is  followed  throughout  the  whole  line  of  beneficial  op¬ 
erations.  The  dues,  the  funeral  benefits,  and  the  sick  benefits,  and  for  each 
year  of  life  from  21  to  95  years  ;  the  results  obtained  are  the  best  we  can 
hope  to  attain,  according  to  the  actual  beneficial  experiences  of  the  Order 
and  sound  financial  management.  In  making  these  calculations,  the  I.O.O.F. 
experience  tables  have  been  used  as  fixing  the  anticipated  beneficial  exper¬ 
iences. 

The  dues  have  been  treated  as  accruing  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The 
deaths  as  occurring  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  the  sickness  as  happening 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

In  reports  of  this  kind  elsewhere,  it  has  been  customary  to  insert  all  the 
preliminary  tables,  covering  each  step  in  the  calculations,  leading  up  to  the 
final  results.  These  intermediate  or  preliminary  tables,  it  would  seem,  have 
not  added  materially  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  results  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  rather  tended  to  the  confusion  and  difficulty  of  the 
matter.  All  these  preliminary  tables  were  fully  made  and  performed,  but,  as 
they  are  of  no  assistance  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  results,  they  are 
omitted  from  this  report.  All  the  calculations  are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  explained,  and  the  formulae  used  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  in  England, 
for  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  in  conformity  to  the  for¬ 
mulae  of  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  for  determining  insurance 
values;  and,  while  the  time  was  short,  the  work  extensive,  and  the  force 
small,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  insure  entire  and  truthful  accuracy. 

THE  PRESENT  VALUES. 

In  tables  16,  17, 18,  19  and  20  will  be  respectively  found  the  present  value 
for  each  age  of  life,  from  21  to  95  years,  of  one  dollar  per  year  dues ;  of  one 
dollar  funeral  benefit ;  of  one  dollar  per  week  sick  benefit,  including  both 
kinds  of  sickness  ;  of  one  dollar  per  week  sick  benefits,  during  occasional 
sickness  only  ;  and  of  one  dollar  per  week  sick  benefits,  during  incurable 
sickness  only. 

With  these  tables  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  actual  money  value  or  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  any  system  of  dues  and  benefiits. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  a  general  way,  will  be  discussed  the  dues  neces- 
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sary  for  the  accomplishment  of  each  of  the  several  beneficial  operations  ; 
the  value  of  the  initiation  fee  ;  the  valuation  of  the  Lodge,  to  determine  its 
solvency,  and  the  value  and  management  of  its  surplus. 

THE  DUES  OR  ANNUAL  CHARGES. 

The  value,  in  the  form  of  regular  dues,  of  the  several  beneficial  opera¬ 
tions  is  readily  obtained,  by  dividing  the  interest  value  of  the  one  dollar 
benefit  at  each  age,  by  the  present  value  of  one  dollar  annual  dues,  for  the 
corresponding  period.  The  result,  will  be  the  sum,  in  yearly  dues,  neces¬ 
sary  to  yield  the  one  dollar  benefit.  For  any  larger  benefit,  it  only  requires 
that  you  should  multiply  this  sum  by  the  amount  of  the  benefit,  and  the 
result  will  be,  the  amount  of  dues  necessary  to  realize  the  desired  benefit. 

In  table  21  will  be  found,  for  each  age,  the  sum  in  annual  dues,  necessary 
to  be  paid  through  life,  to  yield  a  one  hundred  dollar  funeral  benefit.  It 
shows  the  advance  in  dues,  with  increased  age,  to  be  as  follows : — 
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In  Table  22  will  be  found  for  each  age  the  sum  in  annual  dues  necessary 
to  be  paid  for  a  one  dollar  per  week  sick  benefit  including  all  kinds  of  sick¬ 
ness. 


In  Table  23  will  be  found  the  same  for  occasional  sickness  alone. 

And  in  Table  24  will  be  found  the  same  for  incurable  sickness  alone. 
These  Tables  will  show  as  follows: — For  a  one  dollar  per  week  sick  benefit 


Age. 

All  Sickness. 

Occasional  Sickness. 

Incurable  Sickness. 
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The  present  system  of  dues  and  benefits  comprehends  the  payment  in  one 
year,  in  dues,  of  not  less  than  the  amount  of  one  week’s  sick  benefit.  The 
Tables  show  that  at  no  age  will  this  minimum  relation  yield  sufficient 
moneys,  even  at  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  compound  interest,  to  meet 
the  beneficial  demands. 

As  to  these  results,  comment  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  They  are 
the  outcome  of  the  actual  experiences  of  the  Order,  and  each  Lodge  may 
readily  make  a  self  examination  as  to  the  truthfulness  and  firmness  of  its 
own  system  of  dues  and  benefits.  Another  thing  seems  most  clearly  to  be 
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determined  at  this  point,  and  that  is,  that  no'system  of  dues  can  be  success¬ 
ful  that  is  not  graded  according  to  the  age  of  the  candidate.  To  attempt  to 
get  from  him  sufficient  moneys,  as  an  entrance  fee,  to  balance  the  increased 
liability  assumed  by  the  Lodge  for  his  increased  age,  is  to  attempt  the  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  not  fair  to  burden  the  young  for  the  old  ;  nor  is  it  honest  to 
do  this  by  bringing  iu  the  old  under  the  guise  of  high  entrance  payment, 
when  that  payment  is  grossly  inadequate  to  the  obligation  assumed. 

Rev.  J.  Frome-Wilson  closes  his  series  of  papers  on  “  Fifty  Years  of 
Friendly  Society  Progress,”  by  saying  : — “In  the  financial  department,  val¬ 
uation  must  stand  first,  because  of  the  lessons  it  has  taught,  and  because  of 
other  improvements  it  showed  the  need  of,  and  directed  the  way  to  such  as 
graduation  and  the  formation  of  funeral  funds  on  equitable  principles; 
while  underlying  all  progress  must,  of  course,  be  placed  the  maxim  that 
the  benefit  promised  by  the  society  shall  not  exceed  those  which  the  con¬ 
tributions  paid  for  them  can  legitimately  and  with  safety  carry  In  the 
history  of  graduation,  we  have  the  slaying  of  the  most  powerful  enemy  to 
a  sound  financial  condition  that  has  ever  warred  against  the  efficiency  of 
the  friendly  society  system,  the  charge  of  a  uniform  contribution  (dues)  to 
members  at  all  ages  of  entry.  To  be  rid  of  such  a  disease  is  like  the  eject¬ 
ment  of  an  undermining  and  life- destroying  consumption  preying  upon  the 
vitals  till  the  outwardly  fair  fabric  falls  in  hopeless  ruins.  Significant,  too, 
in  its  warning,  is  the  absolute  failure  of  heavy  extra  fees  for  members  join¬ 
ing  at  higher  ages  to  check  this  evil.” 

THE  INITIATION  FEE. 

No  subject  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  so  strongly 
urged  upon  it  by  both  sides  as  the  initiation  fee. 

In  our  system,  the  initiation  fee  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  The  charge 
for  admission  and  the  amount  added  to  compensate  the  Lodge  for  the  in¬ 
creased  liability  resulting  from  the  applicant’s  advance  in  age. 

The  price  for  admission  is  fixed  at  “  not  less  than  five  dollars.”  It  would 
seem,  in  all  fairness  to  the  Order  and  to  the  applicant,  that  it  is  sufficiently 
ow.  The  fee  is  not  current  receipts  to  be  expended  without  thought,  but 
is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  permanent  or  surplus  capital  of  the 
Lodge.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  Lodges  the  dues  are 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  beneficial  promises,  these  moneys  should  be 
carefully  guarded  and  preserved  and  religiously  collected.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  initiation  fee  is  an  earnest  of  the  candidate’s  honesty  of  purpose, 
of  his  financial  capacity  to  pay  his  dues  and  other  charges,  and  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  hold  on  to  that  which  is  valuable.  A  man  who  finds  it  hard 
to  pay  five  dollars  will  likely  find  it  convenient  to  be  a  charge  on  the  Lodge 
on  the  slightest  pretext.  The  fee  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the 
thoughtless  and  the  foolish  from  joining  our  ranks  and  taking  obligations 
which  they  are  unfitted  to  perform.  To  reduce  the  initiation  fee  would 
simply  mean  to  have  more  members  come  into,  and,  consequently,  more  go 
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out  of  the  Order,  leaving  behind  their  undue  burden  of  sickness  and  death. 
A  certain  Lodge  in  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  this  restriction,  managed 
before  it  was  discovered,  to  initiate  a  large  number  of  members  in  one  year 
at  a  lower  initiation  fee  ;  and,  though  this  happened  but  a  short  time  ago, 
there  are  today  but  few  of  these  members  left,  and  two  of  them  are  incur¬ 
ably  sick  oharges  on  the  Lodge. 

Reason  and  sound  judgment,  the  good  of  the  Order,  and  all  the  exper¬ 
iences  of  our  fraternity,  demand  that  the  charge  of  admission,  and  thereby 
the  tone  of  the  Order,  shall  not  be  lowered. 

As  to  the  increase  of  the  initiation  fee  to  compensate  for  the  increase  of 
risk  resulting  from  the  candidate’s  advanced  age,  there  seems  to  be  a  won¬ 
derful  lack  of  uniformity.  Every  effort  was  made  to  discover  some  system 
in  the  experience  and  practice  of  the  Lodges,  that  had  been  evolved  in  the 
making  of  these  charges  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  there  was  absolutely  no 
information  on  the  subject,  and  no  rule  covering  this  part  of  the  financial 
system.  The  great  number  of  Lodges,  and  the  multitude  of  their  ideas  as 
to  how  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  would  only  be  confusing  were  they 
attempted  to  be  presented  in  this  report.  One  thing  seems  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  is,  that  the  initiation  fee  charged  in  most  of  the  Lodges 
for  advanced  age,  is  extremely  low,  when  compared  with  the  beneficial 
promises  the  Lodge  makes  in  return. 

From  the  tables  of  present  values,  the  actual  cost  to  the  Lodge  of  the  in¬ 
creased  liability  for  advanced  age  can  readily  and  accurately  be  determined 
by  a  Lodge,  according  to  the  relationship  between  its  dues  and  its  benefits  ; 
and  no  Lodge  should  contemplate  taking  new  members  and  assuming  their 
beneficial  protection  for  less  than  actual  cost,  unless  it  desires  to  go  to  cer¬ 
tain  ruin  financially,  or  repudiate  its  beneficial  promises  altogether. 

THE  VALUATION  OF  LODGES. 

Whenever  the  means  have  been  at  hand  to  accomplish  it,  the  valuation 
of  the  beneficial  operations  of  the  Lodge,  to  determine  the  accuracy  and 
perfection  of  its  system  of  dues  and  benefits,  and  to  determine,  as  well,  its 
solvency,  according  to  its  system,  has  been  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
preserving  the  financial  integrity  of  the  Lodge.  By  this  means  the  Lodge 
has  been  enabled  to  anticipate,  by  several  years,  its  financial  experiences; 
and,  by  a  very  slight  addition  now  to  its  revenue,  be  able  in  the  future,  per¬ 
haps,  to  successfully  care  for  the  most  severe  beneficial  demands.  The 
tables  of  beneficial  values,  appended  to  this  report,  give  every  Lodge  the 
means  whereby  it  may  determine,  not  only  the  perfection  of  its  system  of 
dues  and  benefits,  but  it  may  determine,  as  well,  its  solvency  according  to 
its  system. 

Take  a  Lodge.  It  has  1  member  22  years  of  age  ;  16  members  of  25 
years  average  age ;  21  of  30  years  average  age  ;  21  of  35  years  average  age  ; 
10  members  40  years  average  age ;  9  members  45  years  average  age ;  12 
members  50  years  average  age;  6  members  55  years  average  age ;  2  mem- 
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bers  60  years  average  age ;  2  members  65  years  average  age  ;  1  member  70 
years  of  age ;  2  members  75  years  average  age  ;  2  members  79  years  aver¬ 
age  age,  and  1  member  85  years  of  age ;  making  in  all  106  members.  (See 
Table  25.) 

If  the  number  of  members  for  each  of  these  ages  be  multiplied  by  the 
present  value  of  one  dollar  yearly  dues  ;  by  the  present  value  of  one  dollar 
funeral  benefits ;  and,  as  it  has  a  sliding  scale  of  benefits,  by  the  present 
value  of  one  dollar  per  week  benefits  for  occasional  sickness  ;  and  by  the 
present  value  of  one  dollar  per  week  benefits  during  incurable  sickness  ; 
we  will  then,  in  each  case,  get  the  grand  total  of  values  for  this  member¬ 
ship  for  each  of  these  operations. 

The  Lodge  dues,  after  deducting  the  yearly  working  expenses,  yield  $8.02. 
If  we  multiply  the  total  obtained  for  one  dollar  per  year  dues  by  this  sum, 
we  have  the  present  value  of  all  the  dues  to  be  paid  by  this  membership, 
$14,230.45.  Add  to  this  the  amount  of  the  surplus  funds,  $2,835.19,  and  we 
have  $17,065.64. 

The  funeral  benefit  paid  is  $50.00,  and  the  wife’s  benefit  $25.00,  making  a 
death  liability  of  about  $62.50  per  member.  If  we  multiply  the  total  value 
of  the  one  dollar  funeral  benefit  by  this  sum,  we  obtain  the  sum  which 
would,  at  3|%  compound  interest,  yield  each  man  such  a  funeral  protection, 
or  $2,999.75.  In  the  same  way,  multiply  the  total  value  of  one  dollar  per 
week  during  occasional  sickness  by  $5.00,  the  benefit  fixed  by  the  Lodge, 
and  we  obtain  the  sum  necessary  to  compute  these  benefits,  or  $10,857.55  ; 
and  doing  the  same  at  $2.00,  with  the  incurable  sick  total,  we  obtain 
$3,588.88;  or,  a  total  liability  of  $17,445.78  ;  from  which  deducting  the  total 
assets,  $17,065.64  ;  leaving  a  present  deficiency  of  $380.14 

This  is  a  remarkable  showing  when  we  consider  that  this  particular  Lodge 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  jurisdiction ;  and  although  several  ether  Lodges, 
with  great  reputations  for  financial  solidity,  were  valued  in  the  same  way  ; 
yet  their  showing  was  in  no  case  nearly  so  good.  In  the  light  of  actual  ex¬ 
periences,  and  measured  by  the  real  beneficial  values,  the  shams  are  exposed 
and  the  truth  vindicated.  It  will  pay  every  Lodge  in  the  jurisdiction  to 
take  such  an  account  of  its  beneficial  operations  and  measure  its  values  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experience  tables. 

THE  SUBPEUS  FUKDS. 

The  amount  of  surplus  necessary  for  each  member  of  the  Lodge,  to  enable 
it  to  successfully  meet  the  average  beneficial  experiences  which  time  will 
bring,  can  readily  be  determined  for  each  Lodge,  according  to  the  relation 
between  its  dues  and  benefits,  from  the  table  of  present  values.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  take  the  case  of  a  member  40  years  of  age,  in  the  Lodge  valued  in 
the  preceding  heading.  The  average  value  of  his  dues  would  be  $17.22, 
multiplied  by  $8.02,  or  $138.10 ;  while  the  beneficial  liabilities,  with  respect 
to  him,  would  be  determined  as  follows: — Death  benefit,  .44,  multiplied  by 
$62.50  ;  occasional  sickness,  $21.97  multiplied  by  $5.00  ;  incurable  sickness, 
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$15.67,  multiplied  by  $2.00;  making  a  total  present  liability  value  of  $168.69. 
From  this  liability  will  be  deducted  the  present  value  of  his  dues,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $30.59.  This  sum  should  be  in  the  reserve  fund  to  make  the 
Lodge  solvent  and  guarantee  that  its  beneficial  promises  will  be  met  at 
maturity. 

The  calculation  of  the  reserve  or  surplus  needed  at  each  age  of  a  mem¬ 
ber’s  life  will  show  that  the  amount  needed  at  a  given  age  is  somewhat 
greater  than  the  preceding  year,  by  a  sum  larger  than  the  dues  paid  in  the 
preceding  year,  less  the  deductions  for  his  average  current  beneficial  demands. 
The  surplus  depends  largely  for  its  increase,  outside  of  the  receipts  from 
dues,  upon  the  accumulation  of  compound  interest ;  but  this  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  make  up  this  difference.  1  o  comprehend  the  growth  of  the 
surplus  in  this  particular,  we  may  liken  it  to  a  great  pyramid,  with  its 
broad,  square,  solid  base,  and  reaching  upland  gradually  getting  smaller  at 
each  step,  until  it  reaches  to  a  point  or  apex  far  up  in  the  sky.  So  with  the 
surplus ;  its  base  must  be  laid  broadly,  solidly  and  squarely  in  the  youngest 
ages  of  the  membership.  The  experience  table  starts  with  one  hundred 
thousand  members  at  21  years  of  age  ;  but  of  these,  by  the  gradual  loss  at 
each  succeeding  age  through  death,  but  four  reach  95  years  of  age.  As  each 
drops  out,  a  certain  portion  of  his  surplus  enures  to  his  survivors,  and  so 
on  up  the  whole  experience,  until  the  last  men  find  there  is  still  sufficient 
to  insure  them  at  the  original  rate  of  dues. 

The  growth  of  the  surplus  each  year,  from  dues,  can  be  readily  determined 
by  the  experience  tables  (Tables  12,  14  and  15.)  Of  course,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  surplus  must  be  measured  by  the  table  of  beneficial  values  ;  but  pre¬ 
suming  that  there  is  the  proper  relation  between  the  dues  and  benefits,  then,, 
according  to  the  system  adopted,  the  rate  of  increase  can  readily  be  measured, 
by  the  experience  tables. 

As  an  example,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  annual  dues  collected  are  equal 
in  amount  to  one  week’s  sick  benefit,  with  no  sliding  scale  ;  then,  according 
to  the  experience  table  of  all  classes  of  sickness,  for  a  member  21  years  of 
age,  76  per  cent,  of  his  annual  contribution  should  be  placed  in  the  surplus 
fund  the  first  year ;  and  for  each  succeeding  year,  there  would  be  placed  in 
the  surplus  a  decreasing  amount,  until,  at  46  years  of  age,  his  annual  dues 
would  equal  his  average  sick  demands.  While  from  then  until  his  death 
the  surplus  would  each  year  be  required  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  equal  to 
the  increase  in  his  average  sick  demands.  Thus,  when  he  is  62  years  of  age, 
the  surplus  should  pay  for  his  beneficial  relief  an  amount  equal  to  two 
weeks’  benefits  ;  which,  with  the  amount  of  his  annual  dues,  would  yield  a 
sum  equal  to  three  weeks’  benefits,  the  amount  of  his  average  sick  ex¬ 
pectancy  at  that  age. 

The  successful  and  proper  management  of  the  surplus,  therefore,  requires 
that  it  shall  always  be  in  amount  sufficient  to  assure  each  member  of  the 
Lodge  according  to  his  percentage,  under  the  system  of  dues  and  benefits 
adopted  by  the  Lodge  ;  that  to  do  this  the  system  must  be  such  that  sufi^ 
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ficient  may  be  obtained  from  dues  each  year,  according  to  the  experience 
table,  until  the  members’  average  experience  has  been  attained.  And  from 
this  period  the  surplus  must  each  year  not  only  be  sufficient  to  assure  him 
according  to  his  age,  but  the  surplus  must,  if  necessary,  contribute  to  his 
then  present  beneficial  demands,  whatever  sum  may  be  required  to  make  his 
annual  contribution  equal  to  the  sum  required  by  the  average  experience  of 
his  actual  age. 

AN  UNJUST  PREFERENCE. 

The  constitution,  in  fixing  the  maximum  rate  of  dues  for  certain  benefits, 
provides  “  that  a  Lodge  having  a  productive  invested  fund,  amounting  to 
an  average  of  $50.00  per  member  shall  not  be  confined  to  the  rates  of  dues 
and  benefits  fixed  *****  while  such  investment  remains  at  such 
rate.” 

The  surplus  money  needed  by  a  Lodge  cannot  be  determined  by  any  fixed 
amount  per  member,  whether  it  be  much  or  little.  It  must  be  in  amount 
sufficient,  according  to  the  average  experience  demands  of  the  individual 
members,  and  what  that  amount  may  be  must  be  determined  by  these  same 
experience  tables.  A  Lodge  just  starting  in  its  career,  under  a  system  of 
dues  properly  related  to  its  benefits,  without  a  single  dollar  in  its  treasury, 
is  solvent  and  perfectly  able  to  meet  its  beneficial  demands.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Lodge  with  more  than  $50.00  per  member  surplus,  may  be  ab¬ 
solutely  insolvent. 

Take,  for  example,  a  Lodge  with  216  members  and  an  invested  surplus 
capital  of  $24,000  ;  it  collects  20  cents  per  week  dues.  It  expends  10  cents 
per  week  in  working  expenses.  It  pays  seven  dollars  per  week  benefits 
without  sliding  scale.  It  pays  $100.00  funeral  benefit  for  a  member  and 
S50.00  for  a  wife,  and  nearly  one-third  of  its  members  are  over  fifty  years 
of  age.  That  Lodge,  with  all  its  large  surplus,  needs  just  $35,000  more 
surplus,  according  to  the  experience  tables,  to  make  its  dues  meet  its  future 
beneficial  experiences.  And  yet,  by  reason  of  its  immunity  under  the  law, 
it  enjoys  privileges  and  has  a  reputation  for  solvency  that  it  should  not, 
fairly,  possess ;  and  which  brings  it  into  unfair  competition  with  other 
Lodges,  who  are  compelled  to  comply  with  the  general  laws.  No  Lodge 
should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  an  immunity  which  will  make  it  a  freebooter, 
to  capture,  by  unfair  competition,  the  accessions  to  membership  which  be¬ 
long  of  right  to  all,  and  which  each  should  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
acquire.  Nor  should  a  Lodge  be  permitted  to  make  beneficial  promises  such 
as  are  impossible  of  attainment ;  and  no  rich  Lodge  should  be  furthered  at 
the  expense  of  its  poorer  neighbor,  which,  though  in  less  funds,  may  be  the 
more  nearly  solvent  of  the  two.  The  surplus  must  not  be  measured  in 
dollars,  but  by  its  relation  to  the  beneficial  uses  which  experience  shows  it 
will  be  required  to  bear ;  and  the  sooner  the  Order  recognizes  this  fact,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 


\ 
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THANKS. 

The  labor  of  gathering  information  and  of  presenting  the  true  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  beneficial  operations  is  now  completed.  The  success  of  a  work 
so  large  as  this  has  necessarily  been  dependent  upon  the  fraternal  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  intelligent  assistance  of  many  persons.  Happily  there  were  volun¬ 
teers  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  at  least  eight  hundred  members  of  the  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Lodges  did  most  excellent  work  in  the  collection  and  reporting  of 
the  individual  experiences  of  over  sixty-four  thousand  beneficial  members. 
To  these  volunteers,  the  Committee,  by  personal  letter,  has  already  made 
acknowledgement  of  its  deep  obligation  and  personal  thanks.  To  the  Grand 
Master  and  Grand  Secretary,  whose  high  official  position,  as  well  as  their 
personal  skill  and  learning,  lent  additional  value  to  their  co-operation,  the 
Committee  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  service  received  in  bringing 
this  Report  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

To  Hon.  Edmund  Mason,  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in  New  Zealand, 
and  to  William  Reid,  Esq.,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
Zealand,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  the  Committee  also  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable 
advice  and  assistance  received.  The  I.  O.  O.  F.  of  New  Zealand  having 
so  recently  passed  through  a  successful  re-organization  of  the  financial 
operations,  it  is  profitable  to  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  Brother  Reid. 
He  said  :  “  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  question  of  dues  and  benefits  is 

occupying  the  attention  of  your  Grand  Lodge.  It  has,  indeed,  long  been  a 
source  of  surprise  to  us  in  New  Zealand  that  your  Grand  Lodge  should  so 
long  have  allowed  this  important  matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  manner,  and  that  a  reform  in  that  direction  has  not  long  ago  been  ini¬ 
tiated.  Of  course  we  are  aware  that  the  fraternal  and  social  aspects  of  the 
Order  are  as  much  looked  to  in  America  as  the  mere  beneficial,  and  that 
any  question  of  a  deficiency  would  be  promptly  met,  but  we  do  not  find  here 
that  because  we  are  building  up  our  institution  on  a  solid  foundation  finan¬ 
cially  that  we  are  less  fraternal.  We,  indeed,  pride  ourselves  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  occupying  the  first  rank  in  respect  to  our  fiscal  affairs,  that  we  can 
claim  not  to  be  hindmost  in  our  fraternal  relations.” 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HARRY  L.  NEALL,  of  No.  29,  Chairman. 
ISAAC  A.  SHEPPARD,  of  No.  229. 
GEORGE  D,  SLIGO,  of  No.  213. 

S.  McGREGOR  GIBB,  of  No.  375. 
ROBERT  S.  GARNER,  of  No.  193. 
HENRY  STEURNAGEL,  of  No.  241. 
OTTO  MYERS,  of  No.  833. 


Committee. 
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APPENDIX. 


CONTAINING  THE  VARIOUS  STATISTICAL  TABLES  THAT 
ARE  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  REPORT. 


The  individual  experiences  contained  in  these  tables  were  obtained  through 
the  fraternal  co-operation  of  the  following  Lodges.  These  being  the  Lodges 
which  made  report  to  the  Committee,  showing  in  itemized  detail  the  bene¬ 
ficial  experiences  of  their  individual  members.  While  many  of  these  re¬ 
ports  were  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  intended ;  yet,  as  this  failure  was  in 
nearly  every  case  the  result  of  the  condition  of  the  Lodge  records,  through 
fire,  carelessness  or  other  past  and  now  uncontrollable  cause,  not  of  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  assist  the  Committee,  therefore,  we  desire  to  make  this 
acknowledgement  to  all  these  Lodges,  of  our  thanks  for  their  kind  and 
fraternal  assistance  in  the  work  for  the  financial  advancement  of  the  Order 

These  Lodges  are  numbered  as  follows  : 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 17,  18,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
27,  28,  29,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  39,  40,  41,  43,  44,  45,  49, 50,  51,  53, 54,  56, 
57,  58,  59,  60,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80, 
81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  100,  101,  102,  103,  105, 
106,  108,  109,  110,  111,  112,  114,  115,  116,  117,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123,  124, 
125,  126,  127,  128,  129,  130, 131,  133,  134,  135,  137,  138,  141,  143,  145,  146, 
147,  148,  150,  151,  152,  153,  155,  156,  157,  158,  160,  161,  162,  163,  164,  165, 

166,  167,  168,  171,  172,  173,  175,  176,  177,  178,  179,  181,  182,  183,  187,  188, 

189,  190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  196,  197,  198,  199,  200,  201,  202,  203,  205,  206, 
207,  208,  212,  213,  214,  215,  216,  217,  218,  219,  220,  222,  223,  224,  226,  227, 
228,  229,  230,  232,  236,  237,  239,  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  248,  250,  251,  253, 

254,  256,  257,  258,  260,  261,  262,  263,  264,  265,  266,  269,  270,  272,  273,  274, 

275,  277,  278,  279,  280,  281,  282,  283,  284,  285,  286,  287,  288,  289,  290,  292, 
294,  296,  299,  300,  302,  303,  305,  306,  307,  308,  310,  312,  314,  315,  316,  317, 

318,  320,  321,  322,  324,  325,  326,  328,  329,  330,  331,  333,  334,  335,  336,  337, 

339,  340,  341,  342,  343,  344,  345,  346,  347,  348,  349,  350,  351,  353,  354,  355, 

356,  357,  358,  360,  361,  363,  365,  366,  367,  368,  369,  371,  373,  374,  375,  378, 

379,  380,  382,  383,  384,  385,  386,  387,  388,  389,  390,  391,  392,  393,  394,  397, 
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398,  400,  401,  402,  403,  405,  406,  407,  408,  410,  412,  413,  414,  415,  418,  419, 
421,  422,  423,  425,  427,  428,  429,  430,  431,  432,  433,  434,  436,  438,  439,  440, 
441,  443,  444,  445,  446,  447,  448,  449,  451,  452,  453,  454,  455,  457,  458,  459, 
461,  462,  464,  465,  466,  467,  468,  469,  470,  471,  474,  475,  476,  477,  480,  481, 
482,  484,  485,  486,  489,  491,  492,  494,  495,  496,  499,  501,  502,  503,  504,  506, 

508,  509,  511,  512,  513,  514,  515,  516,  518,  520,  521,  523,  525,  526,  527,  528, 

529,  531,  532,  533,  534,  535,  536,  537,  538,  539,  540,  541,  543,  544,  545,  546, 

547,  549,  550,  553,  555,556,  557,  559,  561,  562,  563,  564,  565,  566,  567,  569, 
570,  572,  573,  574,  575,  577,  578,  579,  581,  584,  585,  586,  587,  588,  589,  590, 
591,  592,  594,  596,  597,  598,  599,  600,  601,  602,  603,  604,  605,  606,  607,  609, 
610,  611,  615,  616,  617,  618,  619,  621,  624,  626,  628,  629,  630,  632,  633,  635, 
638,  639,  640,  641,  642,  643,  644,  645,  646,  647,  648,  650,  652,  654,  657,  660, 
661,  662,  663,  664,  665,  667,  669,  670,  672,  673,  675,  676,  677,  678,  679,  681, 

682,  685,  686,  687,  688,  689,  690,  691,  694,  695,  696,  697,  698,  699,  702,  703, 

707,  708,  709,  712,  713,  714,  716,  718,  719,  720,  721,  722,  723,  725,  727,  728, 

730,  731,  732,  733,  735,  737,  738,  740,  741,  742,  743,  745,  646,  747,  748,  749,  750, 
751,  752,  723,  754,  755,  7.56,  757,  759,  760,  761,  762,  763,  765,  766,  767,  771, 
773,  774,  775,  776,  777,  778,  779,  783,  784,  785,  786,  788,  789,  790,  792,  793, 

795,  796,  797,  798,  799,  800,  801,  803,  804,  805,  806,  807,  808,  809,  810,  811, 

812,  813,  814,  815,  816,  819,  820,  821,  824,  825,  826,  828,  829,  831,  832,  833, 
834,  835,  836,  837,  841,  843,  844,  845,  846,  847,  848,  849,  850,  852,  853,  856, 
857,  858,  859,  861,  862,  864,  866,  868,  869,  870,  871,  873,  875,  876,  877,  878, 
882,  884,  885,  886,  887,  891,  893,  894,  895,  896,  897,  899,  900,  903,  904,  906, 
907,  908,  909,  910,  913,  915,  917,  918,  919,  920,  922,  924,  926,  927,  928,  929, 

930,  931,  932,  934,  935,  938,  939,  940,  941,  942,  946,  947,  948,  949,  950,  952, 

953,  954,  955,  957,  958,  959,  961,  962,  963,  965,  966,  907,  968,  969,  970,  971, 

973,  975,  976,  978,  979,  981,  982,  986,  987,  988,  992,  996,  997,  998,  999,  1,000. 

The  following  Lodges,  having  been  either  defunct  during  the  year  of  ob¬ 
servation  or  recently  organized,  were  not  called  upon  to  furnish  a  statement 
of  the  beneficial  experiences  of  their  individual  members,  viz: 

Nos.  19,  55,  69,  118,  149,  259,  297,  301,  416,  420,  488,  552,  571,  580,  582, 
583,  612,  623,  625,  631,  636,  671,  683,  693,  701,  704,  715,  717,  769,  772,  794, 
818,  838,  842,  854,  855,  881,  889,  892,  911,  933,  936,  937,  994. 
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TABLE  No.  1. 

SHOWING-  IN  DETAIL  THE  WORKING  EXPENSES  OF 

LODGES. 

REPORT  OF  1890. 


(Taken  from  the  semi-annual  reports  of  Lodges) 


Number  of 
Lodges. 

Yearly  Working 
Exp.  Each  Lodge. 

Number  of 
Lodges. 

j 

Yearly  Working 
Exp.  Each  Lodge. 

48  Lodges  paid 

$  52.00 

7  Lodges  paid 

$  650.00 

62  “  “ 

78.00 

X  44  44 

o 

676.00 

67  “  “ 

104.00 

5  ££  ££ 

702.00 

64  “  “ 

130.00 

10  ££  ££ 

728.00 

64  “  “ 

156  00 

^  44  4  4 

754.00 

75  “  “ 

182.00 

2  ££  ££ 

780.00 

59  “  “ 

208.00 

4  “  “ 

806.00 

59  “  “ 

234.00 

4  “ 

832.00 

45  “  <  < 

260.00 

2  44  4  4 

858.00 

51  “  “ 

286.00 

5  “  “ 

884.00 

44  “  “ 

312.00 

5  ££  ££ 

910.00 

38  “  “ 

338.00 

^  4  4  4  4 

936.00 

25  “  “ 

364.00 

2  ££  ££ 

988.00 

32  “  “ 

390.00 

2  ££  “ 

1014.00 

38  “  “ 

416.00 

4  4  4  4 

1049.00 

24  “  “ 

442,00 

1  U  44 

1091.00 

13  “  “ 

468.00 

^  4  4  44 

1120.00 

19  ‘£  “ 

494  00 

4  u  a 

1148.00 

11  ££ 

520.00 

U  l< 

1181.00 

12  ££ 

546-00 

2  4  4  4  4 

1284.00 

14  ££  ££ 

572.00 

^  4  4  4  4 

1314.00 

10  “ 

598.00 

1  44 

1408.00 

3  ££  “ 

624.00 

J  44  4  4 

1867.00 

Note. — The  last  nine  Lodges  are  probably  excessive  in  their  working  ex¬ 
penses,  through  the  Secretarys’  having  included  items  of  expense  which 
more  properly  belong  to  permanent  investment  account. 
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TABLE  No.  3, 

A  statement  showing  the  new  members  of  each  age  admitted  to  those 
Lodges  which  furnished  the  Committee  with  a  statement  of  their  Benefi¬ 


cial  operations  for  the  year  1889-1890. 


Number. 

Age. 

Number. 

*  Age. 

228 

21 

100 

39 

472 

22 

133 

40 

.  472 

23 

75 

41 

392 

24 

65 

42 

339 

25 

50 

43 

307 

26 

47 

44 

286 

27 

59 

45 

290 

28 

38 

46 

308 

29 

37 

47 

310 

30 

43 

48 

225 

31 

39 

49 

177 

32 

22 

50 

191 

33 

12 

51 

178 

34 

13 

52 

149 

35 

8 

53 

162 

36 

10 

54 

137 

37 

7 

55 

117 

38 

4 

56 

TABLE  No.  4. 

v 

A  statement  showing  the  lapses  from  membership  by  suspension  for  non¬ 
payment  of  dues,  withdrawals  and  expulsions,  in  the  Lodges  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  Committee  a  statement  of  their  beneficial  operations  for  1889-90. 


Number  of  Mem¬ 
bers  Lapsed. 

Age. 

Number  of  Mem¬ 
bers  Lapsed. 

Age. 

Number  of  Mem¬ 
bers  Lapsed. 

Age. 

9 

21 

104 

40 

5 

59 

12 

22 

66 

41 

9 

60 

48 

23 

61 

42 

4 

61 

65 

24 

49 

43 

9 

62 

75 

25 

43 

44 

1 

63 

112 

26 

53 

45 

4 

64 

106 

27 

46 

46 

9 

65 

121 

28 

31 

47 

5 

66 

135 

29 

35 

48 

2 

67 

164 

30 

27 

49 

6 

68 

115 

31 

45 

50 

2 

69 

130 

32 

23 

51 

5 

70 

88 

33 

26 

52 

1 

71 

104 

34 

13 

53 

1 

72 

97 

35 

13 

54 

1 

73 

87 

36 

20 

55 

3 

75 

91 

37 

11 

56 

1 

76 

80 

38 

10 

57 

1 

80 

77 

39 

12 

58 

63 


TABLE  No.  5. 

Statement  showing  the  loss  or  gain  in  Liberty  Lodge,  No.  237, 1. 0.O.  F; 
on  the  different  classes  of  membership,  November  16,  1847  to  April  1, 1890. 
(43  years). 

(Prepared  by  Past  Grand  C.  T.  Brickman,  Secretary  of  the  Lodge.) 


RECEIPTS. 

From  Dues, 

Initiation  Fees, 
Degrees, 

Total, 


PAYMENTS. 


478  Suspended  Members. 

$14,491  59  Weekly  Benefits, 
2,563  75  Donations, 

690  22  Funerals,  (15  Wives) 

$17,745  56  Total, 


$  3,341  00 
145  00 
495  00 


$3,981  00 


Gain  to  the  Lodge.  $13,764.56. 


From  Dues, 
Initiation  Fees, 
Degrees, 


48  Members  Withdrawn  by  Card. 


$1,377  93 
268  30 
98  30 


Weekly  Benefits, 


Funerals, 


Four 

Wives 


$192  00 
125  00 


Total,  $1,744  53 

Gain  to  Lodge,  $1,427.53. 


Total,  $  317  00 


From  Dues, 
Initiation  Fees. 
Degrees, 


Total, 


96  Deceased  Members. 


$8,250  51 
549  30 
244  75 


Weekly  Benefits, 

Donations, 

Funerals, 

14  Wives, 


$9,044  56  Total, 

Loss  to  Lodge  $11,966.94. 


$14,752  00 
458  00 
5,371  50 
430  00 


$21,011  50 


From  Dues, 
Initiation  Fees, 
Degrees, 


166  Present  Members. 


$22,961  54 
980  77 
387  54 


Weekly  Benefits, 
Donations, 

22  Wives, 
Funerals, 


Total, 


$11,4S1  00 
1,326  54 
750  00 


$13,557  54 


Total,  $24,329  85 

Gain  to  Lodge,  $10,772.31. 
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Result  of  Year's 
Operations. 
Gain.  |  Loss. 

$102,685 

233,118 

116,214 

$  6,349 

1,457 

16,290 

126,514 

7,987 

94,314 

69,004 

113,171 

85,068 
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TABLE  No.  8. 

A  statement  showing  the  rule  of  increase  from  age,  since  organization,  of 
the  average  sickness  experienced  in  an  association  composed  of  groups  of 
fifty  Lodges,  grouped  in  the  consecutive  order  of  their  numerical  numbers, 
and  being  grouped  as  they  usually  appear  for  each  year  in  the  Tables  in  the 
Grand  Secretary’s  Report. 

Note. — The  Tables 'of  each  year’s  experience  will  be  found  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  Reports  for  each  year  since  1874.  In  this  Table  each  of  those  groups 
was  treated  as  having  started  at  the  time  the  first  Lodge  in  the  group  was 
Instituted.  It  was  thus  readily  determined  the  number  of  years  each  group 
had  operated,  and  by  taking  the  Experience  Tabes  for  each  year  It  was  easy 
to  find  the  sickness  experienced  by  the  several  groups  as  they  came  to  the 
same  year  of  operation.  In  accordance  with  the  system  of  actuaries  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  one  and  two  years  were  called  two  years ;  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  were 
called  five  years,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  Table.  This  may  be  seen  in 
detail  in  the  next  Table,  No  9. 


Age. 

Number  of 
Separate  Groups 
of  Given  Age. 

. 

The  Sum  of 
Average 
Experiences. 

Average  Sick¬ 
ness  Experienced 
in  decimal  parts 
of  a  Week. 

Actual  Time  of 
Average  Sickness 
Experienced. 

Days 

Hrs. 

Min. 

2 

2 

28.32 

.1416 

23 

48 

5 

24 

1045.47 

.4356 

3 

1 

10 

10 

38 

1793.85 

.4721 

3 

6 

26 

15 

37 

2180.59 

.893 

4 

3 

20 

23 

1571.85 

.6834 

4 

18 

48 

25 

26 

1811.72 

.6968 

4 

21 

3 

30 

48 

3880.40 

.8084 

5 

15 

48 

35 

46 

4607.67 

10016 

7 

16 

40 

39 

4363.48 

1.1188 

7 

19 

57 

45 

18 

2233.60 

1.2410 

8 

16 

29 

50 

11 

1603.22 

1.45 75 

10 

4 

51 

55 

4 

627.56 

1.5689 

10 

23 

44 

6T 


TABLE  No.  9. 

A  statement  showing  the  rule  of  increase  with  the  age  of  the  Lodge  of  the 
average  sickness  experienced. 

Note. — The  Lodges  in  existence  in  1889  were  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  Ta¬ 
ble.  To  guard  against  local  or  any  other  disturbance  that  might  come 
from  epidemic  or  other  like  cause,  the  experiences  were  gathered  from  the 
semi-annual  returns  for  the  years  1874,  1882  and  1889. 

And  in  each  of  these  years  the  average  sickness  that  each  of  the  Lodges 
experienced  was  calculated;  some  of  the  Lodges,  therefore,  figured  only  in  one 
of  these  years,  others  in  two,  and  others  in  the  three  years’  respective  returns. 
The  time  of  the  institution  of  each  Lodge  was  obtained  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  Register.  It  was  then  easy  to  bring  the  several  experiences  together 
so  that  all  the  sickness  experienced  by  the  several  Lodges  at  the  same  age 
was  grouped  under  that  age.  From  this  Table,  any  member  knowing  the 
age  of  his  Lodge  and  its  present  average  sick  rate,  can  readily  determine 
whether  or  not  its  experience  is  above  or  below  the  average  of  the  Order  for 
a  similar  age. 


Age 

of 

Lodge. 

No. 

of 

L’dges 

The  Sum  of 
Average 
Experiences. 

. 

In  Per 
Averaj 
No. 
of 

Lodge. 

iods  of 
ye  Age. 
Sum  of 
Av. 
Exp. 

Av.  Sickness 
Exp.  of  each 
Lodge  in 
decimal  parts 
of  a  week. 

!  Actual  Time  of 
Av.  Sickness 
Experienced. 

Days  Hrs.  Min. 

1 

71 

11.90 

2 

63 

18.69 

134 

30.59 

.2283 

1  14  21 

3 

63 

23.53 

4 

72 

27.94 

5 

64 

27.28 

300 

119.21 

.3974 

2  18  46 

6 

53 

18.47 

7 

48 

21.99 

8 

55 

24.10 

9 

54 

26.37 

10 

58 

34  15 

272 

146.69 

.5393 

3  18  36 

11 

48 

31.66 

12 

57 

30.41 

13 

75 

41.76 

14 

80 

42  42 

15 

75 

45  15 

354 

209.08 

.5906 

4  3  13 

16 

70 

50.70 

17 

54 

20.05 

18 

51 

35. 89 

19 

61 

45.65 

20 

54 

34.18 

242 

166.09 

.6863 

4  9  18 

21 

45 

30.48 

22 

31  1 

19.89 

of 

od£ 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 
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TABIiE  No.  9.  Continued, 


The  Sum  of 
Average 
Experiences 

In  IPe 
Avera 
No. 
of 

riods  of 
ge  Age 
Sum  of 
Av. 
Exper. 

Av.  Sickness 
Exp.  of  each 
Lodge  in 
decimal  parts 
of  a  week. 

Actual  Time  of 
Av.  Sickness 
Experienced. 

Lodge 

Days  Hrs. 

Min. 

29  22 

24. 95 

37.11 

27.51 
41.97 
49.38 

37.52 

229 

160  76 

.7020 

4  21 

56 

21.28 

29.84 

43.41 

27.96 

39  24 

221 

181.43 

.8210 

5  17 

56 

34.96 

71.84 

92. 03 

74  36 
33.19 

267 

266.03 

.9963 

6  23 

22 

50. 85 
41.82 
65.56 

90.  78 
57.74 

243 

265.78 

1  .0937 

7  15 

45 

23.43 

17.2* 

11.88 

7.37 

7.21 

155 

201.12 

1.2975 

9  1 

59 

12.14 

7.47 

14.44 

27.61 

20.95 

34 

48.63 

1.4303 

10 

17 

12.  02 
1.30 
20.10 
20.12 

16  26 

52 

81.98 

1.5765 

11 

51 

17.02 

4.61 

34 

58.01 

1.7062 

11  22 

39 
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TABLE  No.  10. 

A  statement  showing  in  detail  the  number  of  members  incurably  or  per¬ 
manently  sick  in  the  Lodges  which  furnished  an  itemized  account  of  the 
beneficial  experiences  of  their  individual  members.  The  table  is  arranged 
into  classes,  according  to  the  period  of  sickness  prior  to  the  year  of  observa¬ 
tion,  that  is,  prior  to  April  1st,  1889,  and  also  shows  in  aggregate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks’  sickness  these  permanently  sick  experienced  during  the  year 
of  observation,  that  is,  from  April  1st,  1889,  to  April  1st,  1890. 

Note. — The  total  beneficial  membership  represented  by  these  Lodges  was 
64,218  members. 

Length  of  Time  Each  was  Aggregate  Weeks’ Benefit 
Number  of  Members  Sick  for  this  same  Kecd.  by  these  members 

Permanently  Sick,  disability  prior  to  April  1,  during  yr.  Apr.  1,  89, 

1889.  to  Apr.  1,  ’90. 
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months, 
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u 
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3 
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10 
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11 
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13 
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2 
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3 
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TABLE  No.  10. — Continued. 

KECAPITULATION. 

Total  number  members  permanently  sick, .  597 

“  “  weeks’  sickness  in  years  1889  and  1890, .  27963 

Average  number  of  weeks’  sickness  per  sick  member  in  year, .  47 

Total  number  weeks  they  were  sick  prior  to  year  1889 .  123469 

Average  number  weeks’  sickness  prior  to  April  1st,  1889 .  20& 


71 


TABLE  No.  11. 

Showing  the  aggregate  beneficial  membership  for  each  year  of  age  in  the 
Lodges  which  furnished  an  itemized  statement  of  their  beneficial  operations  ; 
also  the  aggregate  sick,  death  and  incurable  sick  experiences  of  this  member¬ 
ship  for  each  age ;  also  the  membership  and  beneficial  experiences  aggregated 
into  periods  of  five  years,  and  also  the  average  rate  of  sickness,  and  death 
and  incurable  sickness  resulting  to  this  membership  from  these  experinses. 


Age. 

No.  OF 

Members. 

Deaths. 

Weeks’  Sickness. 

Incurable  Sickn’ss 
Weeks. 

At 

each 

Age. 

In 

Periods. 

At 

each 

Age. 

In  Period. 

At 

each 

Age. 

In  Period. 

At 

each 

Age. 

Total. 

f 

Per 

Cent. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Per 

Cent. 

21 

542 

542 

2 

2 

.003690 

129 

129 

.238000 

0 

’ 

22 

1006 

5 

254 

0 

23 

1238 

9 

514 

52 

24 

1413 

7022 

12 

55 

.007832 

578 

3106 

.442324 

0 

124 

.017659 

25 

1589 

14 

670 

0 

26 

1776 

15 

1100 

72 

27 

1956 

11 

816 

0 

28 

1964 

7 

862 

22 

29 

2184 

10318 

18 

74 

.007172 

1277 

5283 

.512018 

109 

259 

.025102 

30 

2132 

19 

1103 

103 

-31 

2082 

19 

1225 

25 

32 

2057 

21 

1227 

142 

33 

2010 

12 

1098 

47 

34 

1940 

9681 

21 

90 

.009297 

1176 

5977 

.617394 

102 

565 

.058362 

35 

1841 

21 

1249 

148 

36 

1833 

15 

1229 

126 

. 

37 

1794 

16 

1269 

158 

38 

1718 

13 

1260 

56 

39 

2072 

8958 

16 

84 

.009377 

1448 

6464 

.721590 

212 

657 

.073342 

40 

1719 

14 

1274 

75 

41 

1655 

25 

1213 

156 

42 

1502 

23 

1237 

70 

43 

1530 

12 

1363 

214 

44 

1702 

7417 

23 

87 

.011730 

1601 

6782 

.914886 

434 

1260 

.169880 

45 

1348 

16 

1415 

325 

46 

1335 

13 

1166 

217 

47 

1317 

15 

1337 

551 

48 

1175 

10 

i 

1031 

210 

49 

1592 

6203 

35 

92  '.014832 

1664 

6815 

1.098662 

235 

1647 

.265516 

50 

1077 

18 

. 

1250 

288 

51 

1042 

14 

i  533 

363 

72 


TABLE  No.  11 — Continued. 


No.  OF 
Members. 

Deaths. 

Weeks’  Sickness. 

Incurable  Sickn’s 
Weeks. 

A  f 

xh 

In  Period. 

In  Period. 

1 

In  Periods. 

o 

At 

At 

At 

w> 

each 

a  .2 

each 

Per 

each 

To- 

Per 

each 

To- 

Per 

Age. 

Ph 

Age. 

Jl  OLcLi* 

Cent. 

Age. 

tal. 

Cent. 

Age. 

tal. 

Cent. 

52 

994 

16 

1245 

368 

53 

938 

17 

1485 

527 

54 

1038 

4692 

23 

88 

.018755 

1506 

7092 

1.511083 

342 

2092 

.445865 

55 

913 

12 

1661 

634 

56 

809 

20 

1196 

221 

57 

808 

16 

1447 

472 

58 

723 

22 

1509 

324 

59 

1037 

3928 

26 

105 

.026731 

2265 

8285 

2.109216 

680 

2648 

.674134 

60 

652 

14 

1384 

612 

61 

708 

27 

1680 

560 

62 

564 

16 

1834 

650 

63 

558 

15 

1723 

753 

64 

708 

2690 

22 

82 

.030483 

2824 

9264 

3.443866 

1558 

4202 

1.562825 

65 

467 

22 

1603 

713 

66 

393 

17 

1280 

529 

67 

400 

22 

1847 

728 

68 

362 

18 

1835 

866 

69 

446 

1742 

26 

105 

.060276 

2379 

8914 

5.117107 

1255 

4259 

2.443742 

70 

289 

22 

1381 

611 

71 

245 

17 

1472 

799 

72 

162 

18 

1164 

735 

73 

155 

12 

1452 

874 

74 

161 

666 

14 

67 

.100601 

1039 

5193 

7.797297 

464 

3097 

4.650015 

75 

130 

17 

1018 

626 

76 

58 

06 

522 

398 

77 

74 

3 

672 

301 

78 

54 

7 

847 

731 

79 

68 

264 

8 

26 

.098485 

626 

2860 

10.833333 

362 

2000 

7.575758 

80 

34 

1 

290 

257 

81 

34 

7 

425 

349 

82 

28 

5 

253 

164 

83 

27 

3 

268 

251 

84 

13 

83 

3 

13 

.156627 

236 

1003 

12.084337 

156 

727 

8.759036 

85 

8 

1 

120 

52 

86 

7 

1 

126 

104 

87 

4 

3 

24 

12 

88 

4 

1 

70 

52 

89 

3 

12 

4 

.233334 

5 

99 

8.250000 

64 

10.942314 

9C 

91 

1 

73 


TABLE  No.  12. 

THE  I.  0.  O.  F.  MORTALITY  EXPERIENCE  TABLE. 

Showing  the  percentage  of  deaths  at  each  age  of  membership,  according 
to  the  experiences  of  the  Independent  Order  Odd  Fellows  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  also  giving  the  numberliving  and  the  number  dying  at  each  age  accord¬ 
ing  to  those  percentages  in  a  class  of  one  hundred  thousand  members  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  until  the  last  man  has  died  at  ninety-five  years  of  age. 


Age. 

Percentage  of  Deaths. 

Number  Living. 

Nmber  Dying. 

21 

.003690 

100000 

369 

22 

.005071 

99631 

505 

23 

.006452 

99126 

640 

24 

.007832 

98486 

771 

25 

.007700 

97715 

752 

26 

.007568 

96963 

734 

27 

.007436 

96229 

716 

28 

.007304 

95513 

698 

29 

.007172 

94815 

680 

30 

.007597 

94135 

715 

31 

.008022 

93420 

750 

32 

.008447 

92670 

783 

33 

.008872 

91887 

815 

34 

.009297 

91072 

847 

35 

.009313 

90225 

840 

36 

.009326 

89385 

834 

37 

.009345 

88551 

828 

38 

.009361 

87723 

821 

39 

.009377 

86902 

815 

40 

.009848 

86087 

848 

41 

.010318 

85239 

880 

42 

.010789 

84359 

910 

43 

.011260 

83449 

918 

44 

.011730 

82531 

968 

45 

.012251 

81563 

1000 

46 

.012771 

80563 

1029 

47 

.013791 

79534 

1097 

48 

.014312 

78437 

1123 

49 

.014832 

77314 

1147 

50 

.015617 

76167 

1190 

51 

.016401 

74977 

1230 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 


TABLE  No.  12.— Continued. 


Percentage  of  Deaths. 

Number  Living. 

Number  Dying. 

.017186 

73747 

1267 

.017971 

72480 

1303 

.018755 

71177 

1335 

.020350 

69842 

1422 

.021946 

68420 

1501 

.023541 

66919 

1579 

.025136 

65344 

1643 

.026731 

63701 

1702 

.027482 

61899 

1704 

.028232 

60295 

1702 

.028982 

58595 

1699 

.029133 

56894 

1692 

.030483 

55202 

1683 

.036442 

53515 

1951 

.042400 

51568 

2186 

.048359 

49382 

2388 

.054318 

46994 

2553 

.062276 

44441 

2679 

.068341 

41762 

2855 

.076406 

38907 

2973 

.084471 

35934 

3035 

.092536 

32899 

3044 

.100601 

29856 

3167 

.100178 

26689 

2673 

.099755 

24016 

2395 

.099332 

21621 

2147 

.098908 

19474 

1926 

.098485 

17548 

1727 

.110154 

15821 

1743 

.121823 

14078 

1714 

.133370 

12364 

1610 

.144999 

10754 

1558 

.156627 

9196 

1439 

.199001 

7757 

1542 

.241375 

6215 

1500 

.283749 

4715 

1339 

.326123 

3379 

1101 

.368497 

2278 

840 

.470226 

1438 

676 

.571955 

762 

436 

.653685 

326 

213 

.754414 

113 

85 

.857143 

28 

24 

.970109 

4 

4 

75 


TABLE  No.  13. 

AMERICAN  MORTALITY  EXPERIENCE  TABLE. 


Age. 

Percentage  of  Death. 

Number  Living. 

I 

Number  Dying. 

21 

.007855 

100000 

785 

22 

.007906 

99215 

784 

23 

.007958 

98431 

788 

24 

.008011 

97643 

788 

25 

.008065 

96855 

787 

26 

.008130 

96068 

781 

27 

.008197 

95287 

781 

28 

.008264 

94506 

781 

29 

.008345 

93725 

782 

30 

.008427 

92943 

783 

31 

.008510 

92160 

784 

32 

.008607 

91376 

787 

33 

.008718 

90589 

790 

34 

.008831 

89799 

793 

35 

.0u8946 

89006 

796 

36 

.009089 

88210 

802 

37 

.009234 

87408 

807 

38 

.009408 

86601 

815 

39 

.009586 

85786 

822 

40 

.009794 

84964 

832 

41 

.010008 

84132 

842 

42 

.010252 

83290 

854 

43 

.010517 

82436 

867 

44 

.010829 

81569 

883 

45 

.011163 

80686 

900 

46 

.011562 

79785 

922 

47 

.012000 

78863 

946 

48 

.012509 

77917 

975 

49 

.013106 

76942 

986 

50 

.013781 

75956 

1047 

51 

.014541 

74909 

1089 

52 

.015389 

73820 

1137 

53 

.016333 

72683 

1187 

54 

.017396 

71496 

1244 

55 

.018571 

70252 

1305 

56 

.019885 

68947 

1371 

57 

.021335 

67576 

1442 

58 

.022936 

66134 

1517 

59 

.024720 

64617 

1598 

60 

.026693 

63019 

1682 

61 

.028880 

61337 

1772 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 


76 


TABLE  No.  13.— Continued. 


itage  of  Death. 

Number  Living. 

Number  D 

.031292 

59565 

1864 

.033943 

57701 

1959 

.036873 

55742 

2055 

.040129 

53687 

2155 

.043707 

51532 

2252 

.047647 

49280 

2348 

.052002 

46932 

2441 

.056762 

44491 

.  2555 

.061993 

41966 

2601 

.067665 

39364 

2664 

.073733 

367G0 

2706 

.080178 

33994 

2726 

.087028 

31268 

2721 

.094371 

28547 

2694 

.102306 

25853 

2645 

.111006 

23008 

2576 

.120827 

20632 

2425 

.131734 

18007 

2399 

.144019 

15808 

2276 

.158604 

13532 

2146 

.174200 

11386 

1984 

.191566 

9402 

1801 

.211359 

7601 

1607 

.235551 

5994 

1412 

.265680 

4582 

1217 

.303020 

3365 

1020 

.346691 

2345 

813 

.395863 

1532 

606 

.454545 

926 

421 

.532467 

505 

269 

.634259 

236 

150 

.734177 

86 

63 

.857143 

23 

20 

.970109 

3 

3 

77 


TABLE  No.  14. 

THE  I.  O.  O.  F.  SICKNESS  EXPERIENCE  TABLE. 

Showing  the  average  beneficial  experience  in  percentage  of  week  experi¬ 
enced  by  a  member  at  each  age  of  life,  and  in  actual  time  showing  in  peri¬ 
ods  the  increase  of  sickness  with  advancing  age. 

Note. — In  formulae  for  calculation  of  beneficial  values  the  percentage  of 
sickness  is  represented  by  the  symbol  s. 


Age. 

Average  Sickness 
in  Percentage  of  a  Week. 

Average  Sickness 
in  Actual  Time. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

21 

.238000 

1 

15 

59 

22 

.306115 

23 

.374229 

24 

.442324 

25 

.456263 

3 

4 

39 

26 

.470222 

27 

.434140 

28 

.498079 

29 

.512018 

30 

.533093 

3 

17 

33 

31 

.554168 

32 

.575244 

33 

.596319 

34 

.617394 

35 

.638233 

4 

11 

13 

36 

.659073 

27 

.679912 

38 

.700751 

39 

.721590 

40 

•760149 

5 

7 

42 

41 

.798709 

42 

.837268 

43 

.875827 

44 

.924486 

45 

.951  41 

6 

15 

21 

46 

.888096 

47 

1.024952 

48 

1.061807 

49 

1.098662 

50 

1.181146 

8 

6 

26 

51 

1.263631 

52 

1.346115 

53 

1.428595 

54 

1.511083 

55 

1.630710 

9 

9 

57 

56 

1.750336 

78 


TABLE  Xo.  14. — Continued. 


Age. 

Average  Sickness 
in  Percentage  of  a  Week. 

Average  Sickness 
in  Actual  Ttme. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

57 

1.869963 

58 

1.989590 

58 

2.109216 

60 

2.376146 

16 

15 

11 

61 

2.643076 

- 

62 

2.910006 

63 

3.176936 

64 

8.443866 

65 

3.778514 

26 

10 

47 

66 

4.113162 

67 

4.447811 

68 

4.782459 

69 

5.117107 

79 

5.653145 

39 

13 

43 

71 

6 189182 

72 

6.725221 

73 

7.261259 

74 

7.797297 

75 

8.404504 

58 

19 

59 

76 

9.011712 

77 

9.618919 

78 

10.226126 

79 

10  833333 

89 

11.083542 

77 

14 

2 

81 

11.333731 

82 

11.583930 

83 

11.834128 

84 

12.084337 

85 

12.484526 

87 

1 

1 

86 

12.784725 

87 

13.164924 

88 

13.645123 

89 

14  035322 

90 

14.785519 

103 

11 

58 

91 

15.535716 

92 

16.475913 

93 

17.236110 

94 

17.9r6307 

95 

18.806441 

131 

15 

48 

96 

TABLE  No.  15. 

THE  I.  O.  0.  F.  INCURABLE  SICKNESS  EXPERIENCE  TABLE. 

Showing  the  average  permanent  sickness  in  excess  of  one  year’s  continu¬ 
ous  sickness  in  percentage  cf  a  week  experienced  by  a  member  of  each  age 
of  life ;  also  in  actual  time,  showing  in  periods  the  increase  of  average  in¬ 
curable  sickness  with  advancing  age. 


Age. 

Average  Incurable  Sickness 
in  Percentage  of  a  Week. 

Average  Incurable  Sickness  in 
Actual  Time. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

21 

.002943 

30 

22 

.005886 

23 

.011773 

24 

.017659 

25 

.019148 

3 

13 

26 

*020636 

27 

.022113 

28 

.023614 

29 

.025102 

30 

.031754 

5 

20 

31 

.038406 

32 

.045058 

33 

.052710 

34 

.058362 

35 

.061358 

10 

18 

36 

.064354 

37 

.067350 

38 

.070346 

39 

.073342 

40 

.092650 

15 

33 

41 

.111957 

42 

.131265 

43 

.150573 

44 

.169880 

45 

.189007 

1 

7 

45 

46 

.208135 

47 

.227262 

48 

.246389 

49 

.26561 6 

50 

.301586 

2 

2 

40 

51 

.337656 

52 

.373725 

53 

.409795 

- 

54 

.445865 

55 

.491319 

3 

10 

32 

56 

.536773 

80 


TABLE  No,  15. — Continued. 


Age. 

Average  Incurable  Sickness 

Average  Incurable  Sickness  in 

in  Percentage  of  a  Week. 

Actual  Time. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

57 

.583227 

58 

.628680 

59 

.674134 

60 

.851872 

5 

33 

07 

61 

1.029611 

62 

1.207349 

63 

1.385087 

64 

1.562825 

65 

1.739009 

12 

04 

09 

66 

1.915192 

67 

2.091375 

68 

2.267559 

69 

2.443742 

70 

2.884997 

20 

4 

40 

71 

3.326251 

72 

3.767513 

73 

4.208764 

74 

4.650015 

75 

5.235164 

36 

15 

.30 

76 

5.820312 

77 

6.405461 

78 

6.990610 

79 

7.575758 

80 

7.812414 

53 

0 

43 

81 

8.049069 

82 

8.285725 

83 

8.522338 

84 

8.759036 

85 

9.175694 

64 

5 

30 

86 

9.592351 

87 

10.109012 

88 

10.525663 

89 

10.942314 

90 

11.558970 

80 

21 

54 

91 

12.175625 

*92 

12.792881 

93 

13.408937 

94 

14  025592 

95 

14.742248 

103 

4 

41 

81 


TABLE  No  16, 

Showing  the  average  present  value  of  one  dollar  per  year  dues  during 
the  balance  of  the  member’s  life,  beginning  at  the  given  age. 

Note. — This  gives  the  sum  at  each  age  ;  which,  at  three  and  a  quarter 
per  cent,  compound  interest  will  yield  each  year  during  the  balance  of  the 
membership,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  year  dues. 


Age. 

Present  Value. 

Age. 

Present  Value. 

Age. 

Present  Value. 

21 

$21  33 

46 

$15  52 

•  71 

$7  05 

22 

21  11 

47 

15  22 

72 

6  80 

23 

20  90 

48 

14  92 

73 

6  57 

24 

20  71 

49 

14  61 

74 

6  38 

25 

20  55 

50 

14  29 

75 

6  25 

26 

20  37 

51 

13  98 

76 

6  06 

27 

20  18 

52 

13  66 

77 

5  84 

28 

19  99 

53 

13  33 

78 

5  58 

29 

19  78 

54 

13  00 

79 

5  29 

30 

19  57 

55 

12  66 

80 

4  95 

31 

19  35 

56 

12  33 

81 

4  62 

32 

19  13 

57 

11  99 

82 

4  29 

33 

18  91 

58 

11  64 

83 

3  85 

34 

18  69 

59 

11  31 

84 

3  57 

35 

18  47 

60 

10  99 

85 

3  18 

36 

18  26 

61 

10  62 

86 

2  85 

37 

18  04 

62 

10  25 

87 

2  56 

38 

17  76 

63 

9  88 

88 

2  30 

39 

17  49 

64 

9  48 

89 

2  04 

40 

17  22 

65 

9  06 

90 

1  75 

41 

16  95 

66 

8  67 

91 

1  50 

42 

16  67 

67 

8  31 

92 

1  38 

43 

16  40 

68 

7  96 

93 

1  23 

44 

16  11 

69 

7  64 

94 

1  10 

45 

15  81 

70 

7  33 

95 

96 

82 


TABLE  No,  17. 

Showing  the  average  present  value  of  a  one  dollar  funeral  benefit  for  a 
given  age. 

Kote. — This  gives  the  sum  per  member  at  each  age;  which,  at  three  and 
a  quarter  per  cent,  compound  interest,  will  yield,  per  member,  a  one  dollar 
fuueral  benefit. 

(This  table  has  been  carried  out  to  cents  and  mills.) 


Age. 

Present  Value. 

Age. 

Present  Value. 

Age. 

Present  Value. 

21 

$0,310 

46 

$0,495 

71 

$0,770 

22 

.314 

47 

.505 

72 

.780 

23 

.321 

48 

.515 

73 

.786 

24 

.327 

49 

.525 

74 

.792 

25 

.332 

50 

.535 

75 

.797 

26 

.338 

51 

.545 

76 

.803 

27 

.343 

52 

.556 

77 

.810 

28 

.351 

53 

.567 

78 

.819 

29 

.357 

54 

.577 

79 

.828 

30 

.364 

55 

.588 

80 

.839 

31 

.371 

56 

.600 

81 

.849 

32 

.378 

57 

.611 

82 

.861 

33 

.385 

58 

.621 

83 

.853 

34 

.392 

59 

.632 

84 

.884 

35 

.400 

60 

.644 

85 

.896 

36 

.407 

61 

.655 

86 

.907 

37 

.414 

62 

.666 

87 

.916 

38 

.423 

63 

.679 

88 

.925 

39 

.431 

64 

.692 

89 

.933 

40 

.440 

65 

.705 

90 

.943 

41 

.449 

66 

.718 

91 

.919 

42 

.458 

67 

.729 

92 

.954 

43 

.467 

68 

.741 

93 

.959 

44 

.477 

69 

.751 

94 

.963 

45 

.486 

70 

.761 

95 

.960 

TABLE  No.  18. 


Showing  the  average  present  value  per  member  of  one  dollar  per  week 
sick  benefits,  during  sickness  dining  the  life  of  the  member. 

Note. — This  gives  the  sum  per  member  at  each  age,  which,  at  three  and 
a  quarter  per  cent,  compound  interest,  will  yield,  per  member,  a  one  dollar 
per  week  sick  benefit  during  sickness,  during  the  balance  of  his  life. 


Age. 

Present  Value. 

Age. 

Present  Value. 

Age. 

Present  Value. 

21 

$24  52 

46 

$42  83 

71 

$64  08 

22 

25  16 

47 

43  76 

72 

64  79 

23 

25  80 

48 

44  74 

73 

65  41 

24 

26  42 

49 

45  76 

74 

66  16 

25 

27  03 

50 

46  81 

75 

67  40 

26 

27  65 

51 

47  85 

76 

67  71 

27 

28  28 

52 

48  91 

77 

67  32 

28 

28  92 

53 

4^  96 

78 

66  14 

29 

29  56 

54 

51  03 

79 

64  07 

30 

30  21 

55 

52  11 

80 

60  97 

31 

30  87 

56 

53  21 

81 

57  89 

32 

31  55 

57 

54  31 

82 

54  74 

33 

32  26 

58 

55  45 

83 

50  07 

34 

32  98 

59 

56  63 

84 

47  22 

35 

33  73 

60 

57  93 

85 

43  03 

36 

34  49 

61 

58  89 

86 

39  40 

37 

35  26 

62 

59  75 

87 

36  23 

38 

36  04 

63 

60  44 

88 

33  23 

39 

36  63 

64 

60  94 

89 

30  00 

40 

37  64 

65 

61  23 

90 

26  12 

41 

38  41 

66 

61  56 

91 

25  ‘22 

42 

39  29 

67 

61  94 

92 

23  91 

43 

40  13 

68 

62  36 

93 

22  17 

44 

40  99 

69 

62  89 

94 

20  60 

45 

41  87 

70 

63  47 

95 

18  83 

84 


TABLE  No.  19. 

Showing  the  average  present  value  per  member  of  one  dollar  per  week 
sick  benefits,  during  occasional  sickness  only,  during  the  life  of  the  member. 

Note. — This  gives  the  sum  per  member  at  each  age,  which,  at  three  and 
a  quarter  per  cent,  compound  interest,  will  yield,  per  member,  a  one  dollar 
per  week  sick  benefit,  during  occasional  sickness  only,  during  the  balance 
of  his  life. 


Age. 

Piesent  Yaule. 

Age. 

Present  Value. 

Age. 

Present  Value. 

21 

$16  73 

46 

$23  51 

71 

$22  79 

22 

17  08 

47 

23  78 

72 

22  30 

23 

17  42 

48 

24  06 

73 

21  79 

21 

17  73 

49 

24  35 

74 

21  32 

25 

18  01 

50 

24  65 

75 

20  97 

26 

18  28 

51 

24  93 

76 

20  44 

27 

18  56 

52 

25  20 

77 

19  79 

28 

17  98 

53 

25  44 

78 

19  00 

29 

•  19  08 

54 

25  68 

79 

18  07 

30 

19  34 

55 

25  90 

80 

17  02 

31 

19  60 

56 

26  10 

81 

15  98 

32 

19  89 

57 

26  27 

82 

14  82 

33 

20  13 

58 

26  42 

83 

13  37 

34 

20  40 

59 

26  55 

84 

12  41 

35 

20  68 

60 

26  68 

85 

10  18 

36 

20  95 

61 

26  67 

86 

8  91 

37 

21  22 

62 

26  61 

87 

7  79 

38 

21  47 

63 

26  49 

88 

6  82 

39 

21  52 

64 

26  24 

89 

5  67 

40 

21  97 

65 

25  60 

90 

4  21 

41 

22  17 

66 

25  25 

91 

5  52 

42 

22  46 

67 

24  85 

92 

5  33 

43 

22  70 

68 

24  40 

93 

4  92 

44 

22  95 

69 

23  91 

94 

4  53 

45 

23  20 

70 

23  33 

95 

4  09 

85 


TABLE  No,  20. 

Showing  the  average  present  value  per  member  of  one  dollar  per  week 
sick  benefit,  during  incurable  sickness  only,  during  the  life  of  the  member. 

Kote. — This  gives  the  sum  per  member  at  each  age,  which,  at  three  and 
a  quarter  per  cent,  compound  interest,  will  yield,  per  member,  a  one  dollar 
per  week  sick  benefit,  during  incurable  sickness,  in  excess  of  fifty-two  weeks’ 
consecutive  sickness,  during  the  balance  of  his  life. 


Age. 

Present  Value. 

Age. 

Present  Value. 

Age. 

Present  Value. 

21 

$  7  79 

46 

$19  32 

71 

$41  29 

22 

8  08 

47 

19  98 

72 

42  49 

23 

8  38 

48 

20  68 

73 

43  62 

24 

8  69 

49 

21  41 

74 

44  84 

25 

9  02 

50 

22  16 

75 

46  43 

26 

9  37 

51 

22  92 

76 

47  27 

27 

9  72 

52 

23  71 

77 

47  53 

28 

10  94 

53 

24  52 

78 

47  14 

29 

10  48 

54 

25  35 

79 

46  00 

30 

10  87 

55 

26  21 

80 

44  01 

31 

11  27 

56 

27  11 

81 

42  00 

32 

11  66 

57 

28  04 

82 

39  92 

33 

12  13 

58 

29  03 

83 

36  70 

34 

12  58 

59 

30  08 

84 

34  81 

35 

13  05 

60 

31  25 

85 

32  85 

36 

13  54 

61 

32  22 

86 

30  49 

37 

14  04 

62 

33  14 

87 

28  44 

38 

14  57 

63 

33  95 

88 

26  41 

39 

15  11 

64 

34  70 

89  • 

24  33 

40 

15  67 

65 

35  63 

90 

21  91 

41 

16  24 

66 

36  31 

91' 

19  70 

42 

16  83 

67 

37  09 

92 

18  58 

43 

17  43 

68 

37  96 

93 

17  25 

44 

18  04 

69 

38  98 

94 

16  07 

45 

18  67 

70 

40  14 

95 

14  74 

TABLE  No.  21. 


Showing  the  animal  dues,  payable  during  life  by  a  member  of  a  given 
age,  for  a  hundred  dollar  funeral  benefits. 

Note. — This  table  has  been  carried  out  to  cents  and  mills. 


Age. 

Annual  Dues. 

Age. 

Annual  Dues. 

Age. 

Annual  Dues. 

21 

$1,453 

46 

$  3.189 

71 

$  10.920 

22 

1.487 

47 

3  324 

72 

11.470 

23 

1.536 

48 

3.451 

73 

11.960 

24 

1.580 

49 

3.593 

74 

12.410 

25 

1.615 

50 

3.744 

75 

12.750 

26 

1.660 

51 

3.900 

76 

13.250 

27 

1.700 

52 

4  070 

77 

13810 

28 

1  756 

53 

4.253 

78 

14.610 

29 

1.850 

54 

4.440 

79 

15.600 

30 

1.860 

55 

4.641 

80 

17.000 

31 

1.917 

56 

4.866 

81 

18.400 

32 

1.976 

57 

5.096 

82 

20.010 

33 

2.036 

58 

5.335 

83 

22.160 

34 

2.099 

59 

5.588 

84 

24.760 

35 

2.165 

60 

5.860 

85 

28.170 

36 

2.226 

61 

6.158 

86 

31.800 

37 

2.295 

62 

6.497 

87 

35  800 

38 

2.382 

63 

6  870 

88 

40.220 

39 

2.446 

64 

7.290 

89 

45.700 

40 

2.555 

65 

7.781 

90 

54.000 

41 

2.649 

66 

8  281 

91 

61330 

42 

2.747 

67 

8.772 

92 

70.000 

43 

2.848 

68 

9.309 

93 

78.01)0 

44 

2.961 

69 

9.830 

94 

88.000 

45 

3.074 

70 

10  380 

95 

100.000 

t- 1  *  r r  - 


87 


TABLE  No.  22. 

Showing  the  annual  dues,  payable  during  life,  by  a  member  of  a  given 
age,  for  one  dollar  per  week  sick  benefits,  during  sickness,  during  the  life 
of  the  member. 


Note. — This  table  has  been  carried  out  to  cents  and  mills. 


Age. 

Annual  Dues. 

Age. 

Annual  Dues. 

Age. 

Annual  Dues. 

21 

$1,150 

46 

$2,759 

71 

S  9.090 

22 

1.191 

47 

2.870 

72 

9.528 

23 

1.234 

48 

3.451 

73 

9.955 

24 

1.276 

49 

3.132 

74 

10.370 

25 

1.315 

50 

3.275 

75 

10.780 

26 

1.358 

51 

3.423 

76 

11.160 

27 

1.401 

52 

3.580 

77 

11.500 

28 

1.447 

53 

3.750 

78 

11.860 

29 

1.494 

54 

3.925 

79 

12.110 

30 

1.543 

55 

4116 

80 

12.320 

31 

1.595 

56 

4.316 

81 

12.530 

32 

1.649 

57 

4.530 

82 

12  760 

33 

1.706 

58 

4.763 

83 

13.000 

34 

1.764 

59 

5.007 

84 

13.220 

35 

1.826 

60 

5.271 

85 

13.530 

36 

1.889 

61 

5.545 

86' 

13.830 

37 

1.954 

62 

5.823 

87 

14.150 

38 

2.029 

63 

6.117 

88 

14.400 

39 

2.090 

64 

6.428 

89 

14.700 

40 

2.186 

65 

6.758 

90 

15.000 

41 

2.266 

66 

7.100 

91 

16.810 

42 

2.357 

67 

7.453 

92 

17.320 

43 

2.447 

68 

7.830 

93 

18.020 

44 

2  544 

69 

8.231 

94 

18.720 

45 

2.648 

70 

8.659 

95 

19.620 

ff 


t 


TABLE  No.  23. 

Showing  the  annual  dues  piyable  during  life  by  a  member  of  a  given  age, 
for  one  dollar  sick  benefits,  during  occasional  sickness  only,  during  the  life 
of  a  member. 

Note. — This  table  has  been  carried  out  to  cents  and  mills. 


Age. 

Annual  Dues. 

Age. 

Annual  Dues. 

Age. 

Annual  Dues. 

21 

$  .783 

45 

$1,467 

69 

$3,129 

22 

.808 

46 

1.514 

70 

3.183 

23 

.838 

47 

1.558 

71 

3.234 

24 

.856 

48 

1.609 

72 

3.275 

25 

.876 

49 

1.667 

73 

3.317 

26 

.898 

50 

1724 

74 

3.342 

27 

.920 

51 

1.783 

75 

3.351 

28 

.941 

52 

1.845 

76 

3.360 

29 

.964 

53 

1.918 

77 

3381 

30 

.988 

54 

1.983 

78 

3.410 

31 

1.013 

55 

2.046 

79 

3.414 

32 

1.040 

56 

2.116 

80 

3.430 

33 

1.065 

57 

2.191 

81 

3.439 

34 

1  093 

58 

2.269 

82 

3.455 

35 

1.120 

59 

2.347 

83 

3.468 

36 

1.148 

60 

2.428 

84 

3.470 

37 

1.176 

61 

2  511 

85 

3.200 

38 

1.203 

62 

2.593 

86 

3.130 

39 

1.226 

63 

2.681 

87 

3.040 

40 

1.276 

64 

2.761 

88 

2  900 

41 

1.286 

65 

2.826 

89 

2.800 

42 

1.348 

66 

2.912 

90 

2.480 

43 

1.385 

67 

2.990 

44 

1.425 

68 

3.069 

89 


TABLE  No.  24. 

Showing  the  annual  dues  payable  during  life  by  a  member  of  a  given  age, 
for  one  dol  ar  sick  benefits,  during  incurable  sickness,  in  excess  of  52  weeks’ 
consecutive  sickness. 

Note. — This  table  has  been  carried  out  to  cents  and  mills. 


Age.  : 

Annual  Dues. 

Age. 

Annual  Dues. 

Age. 

Annual  Dues. 

21  j 

$  .367 

46 

$1,245 

71 

$  5  856 

22 

.383 

47 

1.312 

72- 

5.895 

23 

.401 

48 

1.386 

73 

6.638 

24 

.420 

49 

1.465 

74 

7.028 

25 

.439 

50 

1.551 

75 

7.429 

26 

.460 

51 

j  .640 

76 

7.800 

27 

.481 

52 

1.735 

77 

8.139 

28 

.517 

53 

1.832 

78 

8.450 

29 

.530 

54 

1.942 

79 

8.696 

30 

.5oo 

55 

2.070 

80 

8.890 

31 

.582 

56 

2  200 

81 

9091 

32 

.610 

57 

2.339 

82 

9.305 

33 

.641 

58 

2  494 

83 

9.532 

34 

.671 

59 

2.660 

84 

9.750 

35 

.707 

60 

2.843 

85 

10.330 

36 

.742 

61 

3.034 

86 

10.700 

37 

.778 

62 

3.230 

87 

11.110 

38 

.826 

63 

8.436 

88 

11  500 

39 

.864 

64 

3.667 

89 

41  900 

40 

.910 

65 

3.932 

90 

12.520 

41 

.980 

66 

4.188 

91 

13.130 

42 

1.009 

67 

4  483 

92 

13  460 

43 

1.062 

68 

4.761 

93 

14.020 

44 

1.119 

69 

5.102 

94 

14610 

45 

1.181 

70 

5.476 

95 

15.350 

TABLE  No  25. 

VALUATION  OF  A  LODGE. 

This  Lodge  has  106  members.  The  dues,  after  deducting  the  amount 
used  for  working  expenses,  leave  net  $8.02  per  member  per  year  for  bene¬ 
ficial  purposes.  Funeral  benefit  to  a  member,  $40;  to  wife,  $25,  making  a 
total  mortuary  liability  of  say,  $62.50.  Sick  benefits  $5.00  per  week  during 
occasional  sickness,  and  $2.00  per  week  during  permanent  sickness 


Age. 

Member¬ 

ship. 

PRESENT  VALUES  OF  DUES  AND  BENEFICIAL  OPERATIONS. 

Dues. 

Death 

Benefits. 

Occasional 

Sickness. 

Iucur!*ble 

Sickness. 

22 

1 

$  21.11 

.313 

17.08 

8.08 

25 

16 

328  80 

5.312 

218.16 

144.32 

30 

21 

4'  0.97 

7.644 

406.14 

228.27 

35 

21 

337.87 

8.400 

434.28 

274.05 

40 

10 

172.20 

4.400 

219.70 

156  70 

45 

9 

142.29 

4.374 

208.80 

168.03 

50 

12 

171.48 

6.420 

2*5.80 

265.92 

55 

6 

75.96 

3.528 

155.40 

157.26 

60 

2 

31.98 

1.288 

5336 

62.50 

65 

2 

18.12 

1.410 

51.20 

71.26 

70 

1 

7.33 

.761 

23.33 

40.14 

75 

2 

12  50 

1594 

41.94 

92.86 

79 

2 

10.58 

1.656 

36.14 

923  0 

85 

1 

3.18 

.896 

10.18 

32.85 

1774.37 

47.996 

2171.51 

1794.24 

8.02 

62.50 

5 

2 

354874 

14194960 

2399800 

95992 

287976 

$2,999.750t0 

$108575.55 

$3588.48 

106 

$14,230  4474 

RECAPITULATION. 


ASSETS. 

Present  value  of  dues .  $14230.45 

Surplus  funtls . 2835.19 

Total  assets .  $17065  64 

LIABILITIES. 

Present  value  of  death  benefits .  $2999.75 

“  “  “  occasional  sick  benefits . .  10857.55 

“  u  u  incurable  “  “  .  3588.48 

Total  Liabilities . .  •  •  $17445.78 

Less  total  assets .  17065.64 

Present  deficiency . $380.14 


